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The Year of Our Lord 1948 As an aftermath of the world war 


period, we have entered an era of 
fear. The ghost of godless totalitarianism has not been laid with the passing 
of Hitler and Mussolini and the military party of Japan. An ideology is not 
defeated by the downfall of a man or a caste. Totalitarianism in the guise 
of militant crusading for the welfare of the common man has gradually 
darkened Europe, blotting out the hopes and rousing the fears of millions as 
they shudder in its ominous shadow. Even usually optimistic sources look for 
1948 to be a year of political chaos, starvation and disease, rioting and revolu- 
tion, a year with the devil on the loose in helpless Europe. Will the devil use | 
the perverted minds of godless men to tear down and destroy the Lord’s work? 
No! Christians look forward to the year of our Lord 1948. Why? 

Every year is the year of our Lord. 1948, like 1947 and 1946 and all the 
years before, is a year of God’s grace. The fact that the world still exists is 
a sign of the long-suffering grace of God. Our own sins of this past year are 
great. Our national sins, the accumulation of yours and mine and every other 
American’s, are beyond number. The international guilt, the sum total of the 
depravity of lost mankind, is staggering; yet the world still stands — by grace. 
Where sin abounded, there grace did much more abound. Among all the 
nations and peoples, bruised and battered by war and oppression, some souls 
have found comfort in the matchless grace of God through Christ Jesus. And 
each of us has found forgiveness and peace, the same forgiveness and peace 
that is available for all mankind. The year of our Lord 1948 — a year of grace! 

The new year, as the Lord to whom it belongs permits it to dawn, will be 
a year of opportunity for each of us. In Europe, doors are opening to our 
Christian love as never before, not only to our gifts of physical relief, but to 
the healing words of the Gospel. Doors are open in the home community, in 
our churches, our Sunday schools, Bible classes, and parish schools, as the 
disillusioned search for something solid to rest their souls upon. Will this be 
the last year of opportunity? The early Christians, in the grip of godless and 
brutal totalitarianism, felt that way about each new year as it dawned. Yet 
the dictators passed, and the Church remained... This is the year of our Lord 
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1948. It is not for us to ask how long. Our privilege it is to use the oppor- 
tunities He gives to win souls and to strengthen those already won. 

With the opportunity and the exercise of Christian zeal and courage and 
self-sacrifice comes the inevitable blessing of our Lord. Through our feeble 
efforts His blessing leaves the sinner forgiven, the fearful heartened, the sick 
encouraged, the dying comforted, the strayed brought back, the lost snatched 
from the very gates of hell, and the greatest of all blessings that a Christian 
teacher could ask: the children growing in faith and trust in their Savior. All 
these are blessings which our Lord lets us help to bring about and sometimes 
lets us see. 1948, too, will be a year of such blessings for the Lord’s workers. 

The year of our Lord 1948 has come —a year of grace, of opportunity, of 
blessing! A. K. 


Emergencies and “Emergency measures are mandatory to solve the 
Dark Days problems of the present age.” You hear this in 

lectures and sermons, read it in books and news- 
papers. You eat emergency bread, cash emergency checks, donate to 
emergency relief agencies, subject yourself to emergency governmental reg- 
ulation. Children are probably growing up in the belief that life is just 
an emergency. 

“These are among the darkest days in the history of man.” Just another 
one of those melodramatic expressions which is to leave an audience gasping 
and grasping for any morsel of hope which a speaker may have to offer. 

Yes, conditions are very bad in many respects. But they always have 
been since the origin of sin. After reading historical writings a person is 
tempted to challenge the goodness of the “good old days.” In attempting 
to find a cause for statements being made by the purveyors of gloom, 
one is reminded of the course in professional ethics at the ancient medical 
school in Salerno. The medical student was told that it was important to 
impress a patient or relatives with the gravity of the situation. Psycho- 
logically such a procedure would be to his advantage. If he was then 
successful in his ministrations, he would gain renown as having solved a 
difficult case. If he failed, no one would blame him, since he had previously 
explained that it was a questionable situation. These same tactics can be 
applied to social and economic ills. Responsible people are apparently 
afraid to meet current conditions, to a large extent the natural and expected 
consequences of previous episodes, as normal conditions. 

Surely, atomic fission is a cause for concern, but meditate on the blessings 
which could be achieved through the mastery of this source of energy. 
Not all steel is used for cruisers, and not all powder is used for shells. 
The utilization of any product depends on man’s attitudes. And the attitudes 
which man will have depends on you. The success you will have will depend 
on the faith which you will have. 
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Some speakers have expressed the wish that Christians would be as 
zealous in pursuing their objectives as, for example, the Communists do theirs. 
Centuries ago aggressive endeavors under the banner of Christianity assumed 
the form of Crusades. The futility of some of these is a matter of record. 
Some of the Crusaders died of hunger and disease, some were slaughtered, 
some were sold as slaves, some were misled by leaders who misrepresented 
themselves. Crusades have continued. That of our century is the social 
crusade. The objectives are: emancipation of women, elimination of racial 
discrimination, security for the aged, unemployment insurance, reduction 
of child labor, distribution of wealth, equal opportunity for medical assist- 
ance, etc. The crusade will run its course. It will be exploited by the 
unscrupulous. Many people will die as martyrs to the cause. Self-appointed 
leaders will misrepresent and mislead. The misguided efforts of the overly 
idealistic will impede progress. The results achieved by those who have 
faith, intelligence, and vision will lead humanity forward. 

1948 is a year of opportunity. Let us not obscure the picture, the panorama 
of coming events, by painting it too dark. You are not alone in fighting 
for Christ, His plans, His principles, and His purposes. God is with you, 
and there are more than 7,000 left to move forward with you. H. G. 


A Look at It was the custom some years ago to embellish each 
‘ »» conference with a practical lesson in religion. This 

The Book Nook was ordinarily an cis according to fe catechet- 
ical pattern. On one such occasion the Christmas story was presented. 
The discussion which followed was highlighted by the criticism of questions 
which could possibly create doubt by suggestion. For example, such queries 
as “Is it really true that Jesus is the Son of God?” called forth considerable 
debate. One member of the conference expressed the feeling that better 
results could be achieved through a confident positive approach. He pointed 
out that the first question in Holy Writ generated doubt and ultimately 
led to a series of cataclysmic episodes. 

The spirit of inquiry, the challenging attitude is a significant aspect of 
the modern educational pattern. In some areas of learning it has stimulated 
research and led to momentous discoveries. In other areas it has been grossly 
misapplied and has resulted in skepticism and frustration. 

A classroom incident is remembered in which a young lady challenged 
the efficacy of matrimony, since in her mind it was only a social convention 
codified by legislative bodies, but since it was only a convention, it could 
be changed. The instructor answered that she may as well then challenge 
the multiplication tables and the phases of the moon. He went on to explain 
that the challenging of established and time-tested practices leads to con- 
fusion and the defeat of purposeful planning. 

The previous thoughts came to mind when the final paragraph of 
“The Book Nook” review of the LEA 1947 Yearbook is read. (The Book 
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Nook is for the guidance of Lutheran pastors who serve the intellectuals 
attending colleges and universities.) The review concludes with the fol- 
lowing questions: 


Does the Christian atmosphere really pervade all our schools? Do our primary and 
secondary schools accomplish what the public schools do? Is it true that the preservation 
and perpetuation of our Church is actually dependent upon our parish schools? Does 
a person who has never attended a church school necessarily have a lower proportion of 
faith than one who has? Why are so many of our larger congregations apparently dis- 
interested in Christian education on the primary and secondary levels? Is it a function 
of the Church to furnish secular education to its members? 

As to the questions, it is difficult to discern the purpose of the first. 
If it is a plea for adequate supervision, good. If it involves throwing the 


baby out with the bath water, no good. 

The second question cannot be answered, since both factors are variables ° 
and the objectives are not identical. If the results of standardized tests 
are requested as criteria, most Lutheran teachers could produce them. 

The third question forces one to meditate on the doctrinal disintegration 
in those religious bodies which have no schools. 

As to question four, the precise measurement of faith is probably neither 
man’s privilege nor his responsibility. It is a Christian’s responsibility as 
a member of the royal priesthood to persistently drink the pure milk of the 
Word and to bring forth the fruits of faith in Christian living. A child needs 
constant guidance in the process of assuming his obligations. 


Statistics do not justify question four. Excluding only one of the synodical | 
Districts, few of the really large congregations are without schools. If the 
implication were true, the answer could probably be found in one of the 
compartments of a leather pouch in the back pocket. 

The final question touches on involved ramifications of educational philos- 
ophy. Basically it suggests the possibility of attitude and habit segmentation, 
the production of dual personalities. Furthermore, if the Church does not 
obligate itself to assume responsibility for the totality of educational processes, 
how can Christian citizens be trained to assume their proper position in the 
present social order? 

Basically the intent of this editorial was not to answer the questions. 
It was to question the validity of creating doubt in the minds of potential 
leaders in the Church, especially since better measures of indoctrination than 
parish schools were not suggested. H. G. 


Aim and Method A discussion of aim and method in a professional 

; journal for teachers seems like carrying coals to 
Newcastle. In their preparatory work at college, teachers have been saturated 
with theory in these areas. Later on, however, when faced with actual teach- 


ing situations, the application of theory to practice confronts the teacher 
with his real problems. 
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Successful teaching on every level depends upon an understanding of 
the relationship of method to aim. One is the means, and the other the goal 
to be attained. The teacher must, first of all, have a goal in teaching. If 
that be lacking, he is comparable to a person who is on his way but does 
not know where he is going. The teacher’s aim must be definite and clear. 
Thus teaching of religion or any other subject must point toward a definite 
objective. Every lesson taught should have a specific purpose centered in, 
and pointing toward, the ultimate goal. 

To achieve the goal, or objective, the teacher employs method. When 
we think of procedure in the classroom, we find ourselves confronted with 
varying situations: local environments differ; class or school organization 
is not the same everywhere; pupils and teachers are not alike in their abilities 
and personality make-up. Hence, it is obvious that no single method can be 
prescribed for any given level or for the teaching of any subject. 

There were times when specific methods dominated the field of education 
and teachers were inclined to believe that this or that method was the panacea 
for success. For a long time the question-and-answer method was regarded 
the best; then the socialized recitation, the problem method, the project, and 
a number of other methods had their day. At present audio-visual education 
seems to have taken the field by storm. However, comparatively speaking, 
we find today less emphasis on specific methods. Instead, leading educators 
direct us to the objectives in education. 

But what about methods? Are they to be disregarded? By no means. 
The teacher is expected to be acquainted with all commonly used methods, 
their history, their advantages and disadvantages. Various procedures are 
to be employed by him toward the attainment of his goal. 

If the relationship of method to aim is clearly understood, then the 
teacher will be vitally interested in methods. He will study the basic prin- 
ciples of those methods developed and advocated in the past, and he will 
be receptive to new teaching procedures as they may appear on the educa- 
tional horizon. He will employ them to the extent that they will promote 
the attainment of his goal. 

All methods which have stood the test of time rest on sound educational 
principles — those advanced by Socrates, Luther, Comenius, Rousseau, Pesta- 
lozzi, Herbart, Froebel, and other pioneers in the development of educational 
thought and practice. Sound pedagogy advocates the combination of methods 
and recognizes the need of their adjustment to the environment as well as 
to differences in pupils and the personality of the teacher. This has been 
illustrated by the greatest of all teachers, our Lord Jesus Himself. He had 
one objective, the re-establishment of man’s relation to God; and in His 
efforts toward that goal He applied not one method, but practically all of 
those methods which we today regard vital and their principles fundamental 
in successful teaching and training. T.K. 
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Complaining Teachers There are some people who seem to find great 
2 : satisfaction in bewailing their lot in life. They 


complain constantly. They have a tale of woe to tell irrespective of the 
occasion on which one meets them. Even though a person so constituted may 
be very kindhearted, yet he will hardly be considered good company by 
those with whom he associates. 

The order of habitual grumblers and gripers has no social, economic, or 
occupational barriers — it cuts across all areas of human endeavor and has 
its representatives in all social groupings. Unfortunately the teaching pro- 
fession has not been spared the invasion by the complainers. 

It cannot be denied that teachers, individually and collectively, have had 
in the past, and still have, justifiable grievances, and any reasonable effort 
toward adjustment cannot be condemned. Teachers are not expected to be 
models of submission to situations not tolerated by other rational human 
beings. They are within their rights when they bring maladjustments to 
the attention of those directly concerned. 

On the other hand, seldom will one find anything more damaging to the 
cause and to the profession than when a teacher constantly complains and 
grumbles about his task, his colleagues, the administration of his school, his 
salary, and the low esteem in which he is being held by his constituents. 
This is especially true when a teacher has acquired the habit of publicly 
airing his grievances everywhere and on all occasions. That procedure will 
not bring the desired results, but rather substantiate the old adage that 
grumbling makes the loaf no larger. 

It is quite gratifying of late to see evidences that the status of our 
Lutheran teachers is improving. Teachers are respected in their congrega- 
tions; by and large, gratifying salary adjustments are being made. 

In the final analysis a congregation’s estimate of its teacher is of the 
teacher’s own making. His conscientious application to his work, his sanely 
progressive attitude, and his intelligent and frank discussion of difficulties 
confronting him personally and his work with those whom he serves will 
prove the best means toward making him feel happy in his sphere of activity. 
Unhappy and disturbed men and women are misfits anywhere in life, but 
particularly so in the classroom. Habitual gripers among teachers on any 
level are poor recruiting agents for the teaching profession, which at this 
time stands in need of special effort, particularly on the part of those in 
the profession, to attract large numbers into one of the vitally essential fields 
of activity to insure the welfare of the Church and the stability of society. 

_ If our heart is in our work, we shall not allow teaching to become drudgery 
for us. Then we shall see the bright sides of our profession, which by far 
outweigh the gloomy aspects looming up before us at times and which 
many of our fellow men must combat to a far greater extent in their pro- 
fessions and occupations than we who are privileged to help provide Christ- 
centered education and training for youth. Teka 


Our Future * 


ARTHUR CarL PrePpKoRN 


I am not a seer. I possess no crystal 
ball. I am not a descendant of St. 
Malachy, Nostradamus, or Joanna 
Southcott. I was not born the seventh 
son of a seventh son with a caul 
about my head. 

For those who are not thus favored 
I know of no intellectual activity more 
perilous than playing the part of a 
prophet. I think, for instance, of 
George von L. Meyer, capable Post- 
master General of the United States 
that he was, who, after Wilbur Wright 
had broken all aeronautical records at 
Le Mans, France, on December 18, 
1908, by flying 75 miles in 113 min- 
utes at a height of 360 feet, was asked 
if he thought airplanes would ever be 
used in the postal service. He is 
reported to have answered medita- 
tively: “Yes, they might be —if you 
didn’t care when your mail was 
delivered — or where.” 

I cannot forget William L. White, 
the brilliant war correspondent, whose 
dispatch on page 7 of the final extra 
edition of the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
for Monday, April 8, 1940, showed 
shrewdly and conclusively why Ger- 
many had not occupied Norway and 
Denmark and why she would not do 
so for the time being, at least. The 
headlines on page 1 of the same edi- 
tion screamed: “GERMANY, NOR- 
WAY AT WAR; DENMARK IN- 
VADED BY NAZIS.” 


* An address delivered at the Fifth An- 
nual Convention of the Lutheran Education 
Association at Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, Illinois, on Wednesday, July 
16, 1947. 
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I remember an article by that able 
analyst of Pacific affairs Hallett 
Abend, in the Reader’s Digest some 
years back, entitled “If It’s War in 
the Pacific.” In it he leisurely con- 
sidered the pros and cons of military 
action by America in order to prevent 
further Japanese expansion in Asia 
and the Pacific, on the ground that 
“by striking immediately Japan would 
be defeated within a year.” It was a 
very persuasive article; it described 
the American reinforcements and for- 
tifications in Alaska and Samoa, in 
the Philippines and on Guam, the 
intrepid British air force at Singapore, 
the 200,000 Imperial troops in Malaya, 
the Dutch naval and air fleets in the 
East Indies, the Russian armada of 
700 fighters and incendiary bombers 
at Vladivostok, and the increasing 
Chinese air force and army poised to 
wrest Canton from the Japanese. But 
the date line of the issue of the 
Reader's Digest in which it appeared 
gave it all a very hollow ring, be- 
cause the date line read January, 
1942, and in between the writing and 
the printing of Mr. Abend’s admirably 
written article the Japanese at Pearl 
Harbor had wrested the initiative 
right out from under Mr. Abend’s 
nose. 

Moreover, my task is made doubly 
difficult — and dangerous — by my ab- 
sence and by the fact that my contact 
with those who hear these words is 
only through a sheaf of typescript and 
the voice of another. I do not know, 
as I write this, what Professor Repp 
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will have said about “Our Past” or 
what Mr. Kramer will have said about 
“Our Present.” 

I can, accordingly, compensate for 
my lack of prescience only by taking 
counsel of caution. 

On April 24, 1946, the War Depart- 
ment issued a slender four-page cir- 
cular, No. 119 of that year’s series, 
which does not appear to have re- 
ceived the attention which it deserves. 
It sets forth the general principles 
governing the preparation of our post- 
war plans. It said some obvious 
things; for instance, that the nation 
with the best intelligence service, the 
most effective program of scientific 
research, and the most efficient air 
force would stand the best chance 
of survival and victory in another war. 
It pointed out that distance, weather, 
and geography are no longer the mil- 
itary obstacles they once were. It de- 
clared that any future war would 
probably become global. It indicated 
that a large standing army, designed 
to prepare the brawn but not the 
brains of a nation for war, had no 
place among the institutions of a 
modern democracy, and that the 
American way called for a minimum 
peacetime professional establishment, 
reinforced in time of emergency by 
organized units drawn from a citizen 
army reserve, effectively organized 
and trained in time of peace. Amid 
all this, however, it also made two 
points that we can apply to our sub- 
ject. First, it said that “the adoption 
of definite assumptions as to the 
nature of warfare at future periods 
more distant than warranted by the 
limited capabilities of human previ- 
sion has invariably. stifled progress.” 
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Second, it affirmed that “any war com- 
mencing within the next few years 
would of necessity initially be fought 
primarily with weapons and equip- 
ment now on hand and in production,” 
in other words, with the weapons of 
today. We may approach the prob- 
lem of the future of Christian edu- 
cation among us in the same spirit. 
What the distant future may bring, 
none of us can certainly say. On 
the other hand, the immediate future 
can probably be forecast in terms of 
present trends. 

We may, accordingly, look for a 
continuing increase of interest in 
Christian education in our own circles 
and in the Church of the Augsburg 
Confession in America generally. 
The currently existing interest is 
traceable to the simple and inevitable 
logic of inescapable facts. Christian 
education can best be imparted in 
a school that is Christian every hour 
of the day. The problem of Amer- 
ica’s lopsidedly unreligious educa- 
tional program, as President Conrad 
Bergendoff pointed out in his com- 
mencement address at Augustana Col- 
lege last month, admits of only two 
solutions. One alternative demands 
that we bring religion back into our 
schools; President Bergendoff’s hope- 
fulness that this can be done (not to 
say that it will be done) is, we believe, 
illusory. The only other alternative 
is a system of what he calls parochial 
schools. “I can understand,” he states, 
“the dissatisfaction of many American 
citizens with our secularized public 
schools, where religion has so often 
been banished. If that secularization 
is to go on, the parochial schools will 
grow in number and strength. The 
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decisions of the Supreme Court within 
the past year bear testimony to the 
awakening of a silent suspicion of the 
adequacy of our public schools. If we 
have to have a dual system of schools 
in order to safeguard religion in 
America, it is my prediction that we 
shall see a flourishing of religious 
elementary and secondary institutions, 
with a corresponding decline of the 
public schools. Those leaders of pub- 
lic education who thought they could 
erect a complete school system with- 
out religion have misread the mind 
of the American people.” The Chris- 
tian elementary and secondary school 
is a time-tested and feasible agency 
for achieving an end that becomes 
more obviously and more imper- 
atively necessary with each passing 
month. The Lutheran Education 
Association and the Church of the 
Augsburg Confession must be pre- 
pared to capitalize upon this in- 
terest. 

At the same time we must expect 
to see further evidence of the intimate 
connection between trends in the 
Church and trends in our society and 
economy. Some sort of fluctuation 
in our economic life is inevitable, 
however much our scientific prognos- 
ticators may be divided between the 
rosy-spectacled prophets of boom and 
the sable-sighted Cassandras forecast- 
ing a bust. We do not ally ourselves 
with the latter when we suggest the 
desirability of considering in our 
present planning the possible result 
of an ultimate recession — in the light 
of our past experience in comparable 
times — on such factors as the number 
of students of both sexes preparing 
for the teaching, profession, the ex- 
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pansion of our facilities for Christian 
education, teachers’ salaries, the avail- 
ability of teachers, the number of 
schools, and other obvious aspects of 
our program, and of devising as far 
as we can means for cushioning the 
impact of such a recession if it comes. 

We may also hope for a more wide- 
spread recognition of the fact that 
while the educational success of a 
local program is measurable almost 
entirely in terms of the individual 
teacher, the over-all success or failure 
of the Church’s program of Christian 
education is just as strictly measurable 
in terms of the enthusiasm displayed 
by our reverend clergy in the paro- 
chial grass roots of the Church. 
A phenomenally good teacher can 
keep a school going in the face of 
clerical indifference, but a run-of-the- 
mine staff of teachers and a run-of- 
the-mine parish will have a good pro- 
gram: of Christian education only if 
the pastor loci so wills it. Resolutions 
of the Synod, recommendations by the 
District, manifestoes from circuit 
meetings, public paeans of praise for 
the ideal from the pulpit, are all well 
and good. It is not enough, however, 
that we know what is good and that 
we publicly say that it is good; what is 
called for is determined, decisive, un- 
remitting, and positive action, suited 
to the circumstances, by the God-sent 
pastor of the parish. We could have 
literally hundreds more Christian el- 
ementary and secondary schools to- 
day if our pastors had been willing 
not merely to pray and to preach, 
but to act. All of us have heard all 
the excuses, and it involves no lack 
of charity if we brand them as the 
lame and halting and deceptive pre- 
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texts that they so often are. Here is 
proper subject matter for our circuit 
Visitors and for our District Presi- 
dents when they make the visitations 
the synodical canons call for. In- 
stead of the irregular, timid, super- 
ficial, and haphazard inspections that 
their visitations are often allowed to 
become, let them engage in program- 
matic encouragement of Christian 
education in their spheres, and when 
they find a parish and a pastor with- 
out a school, let them not be easily 
contented with flimsy excuses, but let 
them courageously and diligently in- 
struct, explain, exhort, and encourage 
until the pastors and the people under 
their supervision have been led to 
do their consistent utmost to maintain 
a maximum program of Christian edu- 
cation in their midst. The congrega- 
tional polity of our Church in Amer- 
ica and our methods of selecting 
circuit Visitors and District Presidents 
are admittedly not conducive to an 
easy solution of the problem. There 
is no easy and pat formula. In the 
last analysis we probably shall have 
precisely what we want to have. The 
entire goal of sanctification, however, 
is the transformation of the unregen- 
erate “I won't” through the academic 
but still unregenerate “I should” into 
a yielded and surrendered and sanc- 
tified “I will.” That transformation 
—let us not forget so often, my 
brethren — requires the grace of God, 
and on our part prayer and travail 
and holy purposefulness. Let our 
pastors remember that they are the 
spiritual fathers of their parishes, and 
let our circuit Visitors and District 
Presidents remember that they are the 
spiritual fathers of the pastors whom 
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they supervise, and let all of them 
remember, when they are tempted to 
believe that they have done enough 
merely by preaching, that the busi- 
ness of a father is not primarily to 
propagandize, but to propagate. 

We may also hope for a growing 
recognition of the fundamental unity 
of the educational process in our 
midst. On the formal side we have 
the Christian elementary school, the 
Christian secondary school, and the 
Christian university. In the part-time 
field we have the Sunday school, the 
confirmation class, the Saturday 
school, the vacation Bible school, the 
Bible class, and organized programs 
of parish education. On the informal 
side we have the educational goals of 
our youth groups, the congregational 
meeting, and our various guilds and 
societies for men and women. Finally, 
we have sermons and _ instructions 
from the pulpit and that whole aspect 
of the service — too often unhappily 
overemphasized — which our  six- 
teenth-century forebears called “the 
pedagogy of rites.” Too frequently 
our programs and our personnel in 
these various elements of the Chris- 
tian educational process have been 
competing at cross purposes. The 
task is simple and single in its goal, 
the conversion of unbelief and the 
building up of the regenerate through 
the means of grace. There is no room 
for competition among the pastor and 
the teacher and the Sunday school 
teacher. The mission of all is the 
same. The channels of co-ordination 
are those inescapably implied by the 
Scriptural doctrine of the sacred min- 
istry. Accordingly our activities at 
the parochial as well as at the Dis- 
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trict and the synodical levels should 
reveal less competition and more co- 
ordination, more co-operation and less 
rivalry. 

Whether the immediate future will 
bring a solution to a major dilemma 
confronting us remains to be seen. 
Strong Christian elementary schools 
in parishes as uneconomically small 
as the synodical average are the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. At the 
moment at least our policy is still 
generally set against larger parishes. 
In the premises, the inter-parochial 
school is theoretically the ideal solu- 
tion. In actual practice, however, it 
has not recommended itself as either 
a universally satisfactory or a gen- 
erally equitable solution. We need 
to explore other possible solutions 
in the hope of finding one that is 
more completely adequate. Here 
again our ecclesiastical polity and our 
abandonment of parochial lines in our 
metropolitan centers add materially to 
the complications of the problem. 

The future must soon bring us to 
the point where we shall pay more 
than lip service to the doctrine that 
according to the Sacred Scriptures 
education is a function of the Chris- 
tian home and that the Christian 
classroom from this aspect is funda- 
mentally a projection of a number of 
Christian homes, with the teacher 
acting as the vicegerent of a number 
of fathers and mothers. In practice 
we tend more and more to reverse 
the projection and in our attitude to 
regard the parents as the more or less 
un-co-operative leisure-hour and va- 
cation-time representatives of the 
teacher. We must, accordingly, 
devote more time and effort to build- 
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ing up the family as the divinely 
ordained agency of Christian nurture. 

Let us here quote a meaningful 
paragraph from an address delivered 
on June 3 to the graduating class of 
Charlotte Hall Military Academy by 
Major General Clark L. Ruffner, 
U. S. A., of the Secretary of War’s 
vastly influential Personnel Board. 
Speaking of strength in the family 
unit as the basis of national strength, 
he said: 

“The question might well be asked: 
‘How does a strong family unit, as 
such, necessarily insure national 
strength?’ I believe it is because in 
the family responsibility, teamwork, 
discipline, love, religion, and self- 
sacrifice are first taught and em- 
phasized. With your permission I 
would like to state an old cliché: 
“One cannot run until he has first 
learned to walk.’ The basic values 
of life which guide our thoughts and 
actions from the time we reach matu- 
rity are most apt to be taught in our 
formative periods spent in the family 
group. If there is no home presided 
over by loving, strict, but fair parents 
for the youth of our nation to return 
to after school or play, where they 
are made to wash up, do their part 
of the chores, study, feel the influence 
of righteousness, and learn unselfish- 
ness in their dealings with their 
brothers, sisters, and parents, then our 
nation will be unable to develop 
national character. One cannot ‘run’ 
with national responsibilities until he 
has learned to ‘walk with family 
responsibilities.” 

At the same time we must frankly 
prepare ourselves to compensate for 
family failure. The home of today, 
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particularly the urban home, is vastly 
different from the homes established 
by our synodical fathers. The edu- 
cators of our children are no longer 
the parents, the pastor, the teacher, a 
more or less closed community of like- 
minded individuals, and, indirectly, 
a newspaper editor and a few authors. 
Competing for the attention of the 
children whom we teach — and com- 
peting successfully, whether we like 
it or not—are the producers of the 
motion pictures that they see, the dis- 
embodied voices that they hear over 
the radio, the lurid adventurers that 
live on the improbable pages of the 
gaudy comic books, the editors of 
picture magazines, the feature writers 
of the great news syndicates, and 
last, but far from least, the immensely 
clever hucksters of the advertising 
‘world. We could, of course, adopt 
the tactics of the Puritans and forbid 
our children contact with these as- 
pects of life. The idea actually has a 
great deal of merit. The trouble 
with it is that for most of our children 
it won't work. They will listen to 
the radio. They will go to the movies. 
They will read the syndicated fea- 
tures. They will be influenced by the 
advertisements. Where a frontal at- 
tack fails, we need to determine that, 
since these things are going to be 
part of the experience of large num- 
bers of our children, we shall try to 
give them at least a sound basis for 
critically evaluating and judging in 
the light of the Sacred Scriptures 
what they read and see and hear. 
And by the same token, we shall in- 
sist that, as far as in us lies, the audio- 
visual aids that we use will be in 
comparison as effective, as carefully 
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worked out, and as skillfully appealing 
as any of the agencies with which 
we must compete. 

Many of our children will receive 
only part of their formal education 
under Church auspices, either because 
of the limitations of the existing local 
Christian educational system or be- 
cause of the absence of even a Chris- 
tian elementary school. The mere 
fact that children of our Church at- 
tend public schools does not mean 
that we must capitulate completely 
to Christless standards. We owe it to 
our children, to our Church, and to 
our country to make the influence of 
the Church of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion felt constructively both through 
Christian parents and Christian teach- 
ers. A concerted effort to organize 
Lutheran teachers in secular schools 
professionally should be made. Sim- 
ilarly, we need a Church-wide league 
of Christian parents of children who 
attend secular schools, who will be 
alert to what their children are being 
taught, not only in the way of formal 
classroom instruction, but also in the 
way of textbooks, collateral reading, 
educational motion pictures, extra- 
curricular activities, and teacher ex- 
amples, and who, when they discover 
anything subversive of the ideals or 
the truth for which our Church stands, 
will lodge a respectful but determined 
and militant protest until the abuse 
has been corrected. A Church-wide 
league of parents is desirable, because 
abuses are likely to be not merely 
local, but, especially in texts, teaching 
aids, and extracurricular programs, 
are frequently community-wide, State- 
wide, and nation-wide in character. 

At our own peril we shall now 
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try to penetrate the mists of the more 
distant future on one or two points. 

A major obstacle to the fullest 
possible extension of a functioning 
system of Christian education to 
more of our parishes is admittedly the 
cost, less in terms of facilities than 
of personnel. Unhappily, however, 
we have thus far stubbornly refused 
to adopt the obvious and logical and 
completely practicable solution: to en- 
courage the organization of orders of 
teachers and catechists. Here and 
there we have made a timid beginning 
with a teaching deaconess. There 
is no reason, however, why in the 
spirit of the Apostolic Church we 
should not programmatically train 
both men and women for a male and 
female diaconate that will provide 
those who feel themselves called for 
a shorter or longer period to such a 
vocation with a measure of ordered 
security, and that will at the same 
time provide the Church with com- 
petent teachers and catechists in suf- 
ficient numbers at a low enough cost 
to make them available to many par- 
ishes and missions that now have no 
hope of ever securing any professional 
teaching staff outside the pastor. The 
obstacles to the solution are fancied 
and psychological rather than real 
and objective. Ultimately it must 
come about if a Christian education 
in Christian schools is not to be the 
prized possession of a fortunate but 
severely limited few. 

We might also consider the meaning 
that the increasing collectivization of 
our life — whether under the style of 
socialism by big government or under 
the name of free enterprise by big 
business — will have for Christian ed- 
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ucation. Such. collectivization im- 
plies, as experience to date demon- 
strates, that deliberate personal moral 
inefficiency, whether it be indolence 
in the worker or dishonesty in man- 
agement, when it has bureaucracy to 
bulwark it or organized labor or cap- 
ital to protect it, will not receive the 
prompt and condign punishment 
which a more competitive system pro- 
vides. Under such circumstances, the 
fabric of society can be saved only 
by unimpeachable personal integrity, 
born of the recognition that a Chris- 
tian is not the servant of men, but the 
slave of the Lord Christ, which be- 
comes more necessary in direct pro- 
portion to the increasingly baleful 
sway of the illusion of economic and 
social security. 

It would also be interesting, if time 
permitted, to examine possible future 
effects of other current trends upon 
Christian education, to consider the 
Christian school in relation to the 
liturgical movement and the manner 
in which each benefits the other by 
uniting the whole man with the whole 
Christ; to assay the probable effect 
upon Christian schools of the in- 
creasing invasion of the educational 
field by the Federal government; to 
try to interpret the complex marshal- 
ing of forces by the Latin Church, 
apparently with a view to securing 
for herself a larger share of educa- 
tional funds and a larger sphere of 
educational influence; to explore the 
implications of the widening rift be- 
tween the Atlantic Community and 
Red Eurasia, and the no less awesome 
chasm that is developing between 
religion and our culture. Time does 
not, however, give us this opportunity. 
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One matter I cannot forbear touch- 
ing on, nevertheless, and that is the 
necessity of training our children for 
martyrdom. We use the term martyr- 
dom chiefly in its etymological sense, 
recalling that a martyr is primarily a 
witness and only incidentally a victim. 
That we have succeeded —by the 
gracious operation of God the Holy 
Ghost — in imparting to our children 
a right faith in our heavenly Father 
as Creator, in Our Lord Jesus Christ 
as the atoning Redeemer and the 
eternal High Priest, and in the Holy 
Comforter as the Sanctifier of the 
faithful cannot be gainsaid, least of 
all by a chaplain who has had the 
opportunity to observe the relative 
effectiveness of different modes of 
Christian nurture under the stress and 
strain of military operations. At the 
same time, the capacity for a pos- 
itive and intelligent witness to the 
truth of our holy religion seems to 
have been less well developed. All 
of us have observed outstanding ex- 
ceptions, but the fact that they were 
outstanding exceptions makes the av- 
erage all the more disheartening. 
Yet the ability to give a ready reason 
for the faith that is in us is a God- 
given practical aptitude which the 
right and intelligent use of the means 
of grace can impart in a larger meas- 
ure. The martyrdom of this confes- 
sorhood is a status to which we are 
all called by the mere fact that we 
are called to be Christians, and hence 
the witnesses upon earth of the as- 
cended Christ. 

If, however, in God’s providence, 
the Church in America or in those 
foreign parts where duty may take the 
people we have trained should be 
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exposed to the same kind of persecu- 
tion that has befallen thousands of 
fellow Lutherans in this present dec- 
ade, let not our Christian education 
have failed to prepare our children 
for that bloodier martyrdom as well. 
For when the storm breaks, martyr- 
dom is not an exclusively adult expe- 
rience. The Church’s records of those 
who have witnessed to their faith 
with their lives include such names 
as St. Pancras of Rome, beheaded at 
fourteen; St. Eutropia of Palmyra 
and St. Secunda of Africa, girl martyrs 
at twelve; St. Neophytus of Nicaea 
and St. Agapitus of Palestrina, both 
of whom were fifteen when they were 
in their several times and places 
scourged, thrown to wild beasts, and 
finally dispatched with the sword; 
SS. Justice and Pastor, schoolboy 
martyrs of Alcala in Spain, arrested, 
beaten, and knifed in the throat; St. 
Celsus of Antioch, SS. Modestus and 
Ammonian of Alexandria, and St. 
Florcellus of Autun, all of them de- 
scribed as children at the time of their 
martyrdoms; as well as some nameless 
child martyrs and confessors — 

The boys whom St. Lawrence of 
Novara was instructing when they 
were all slain together for the faith; 

The small children of Carthage, 
who “performed the office of lector” 
in the service and who were scourged, 
starved, and exiled with their father 
in God, St. Eugene, and his 500 com- 
panions; and 

That nameless little hero of Caes- 
area who exhorted SS. Mark and Mu- 
cian in their trial not to sacrifice to 
idols, whom the executioners took and 
whipped and whom, when he began 
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to “confess Christ still more ve- 
hemently,” they silenced forever. 
Whatever comes of the conflict be- 
tween the world and Church upon 
which the body of Christ upon earth 
has entered, whether by God’s grace 
the Church will recover her ancient 
place and her ancient influence or 
whether she will be reduced to the 
spiritual guerilla warfare that char- 
acterized the first three centuries of 
her existence, our future is finally and 
fully expressed by the fact that we are 
conducting a program of Christian 
education. Ours is a ministry of 
Christ’s members to Christ’s members 
for Christ’s sake and in His holy name. 
As the Bishop of Straengnaes, Swe- 
den’s great theologian the Right Rev- 
erend Gustaf Aulén, recently said in 
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this country, we reject both that pro- 
fane and pessimistic intepretation of 
history which declares that Christian 
culture and Christian institutions have 
had their day and are doomed to 
desuetude and oblivion, as well as 
that no less secular tenet of a contin- 
uous and necessary progress to a con- 
stantly brighter earthly future. Our 
times — our pasts, our presents, and 
our futures — are in God’s hands. 
We are workers together with a 
heavenly Father, who worketh con- 
tinually, and with His Son, who af- 
firms in an invariable present tense: 
“I work.” If we be faithful workers, 
the future is ours, for we are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s, and His is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory 


forever and ever. 


WHEN WE TEACH A CHILD 


What do we mean when we teach the child? 
We put the thoughts that are sweet and mild 
Into a mind that is waiting for seed, 

Into a heart that has not yet felt greed. 

The man with such thoughts is never beguiled, 
For we teach the man when we teach the child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 

We take the treasures which may be piled 

In lesson or poem or nature’s store 

And transform them all into golden ore 

Of character, which cannot be reviled: 

The strong man comes from the well-taught child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 
We take the nature, untamed and wild, 
And mold it into a life serene, 


With heart and will and jud 


ent clean. 


We make the man who is undefiled 
When we teach, as we ought, the little child. 


What do we do when we teach the child? 

We plant the truth, which the Undefiled, 

Our Lord and Master, said freedom makes. 
Through knowledge true freedom comes and takes 
Its place and dominates passion wild. 

We have saved the man, when we've saved the child. 


Published in the Messenger 
(Ev. Luth. Church of St. Luke, Chicago) 
September, 1940 


Do ‘“‘We Learn by Experience’’? 


A. C, MUELLER 


Christian teachers, before they 
adopt the language of modern ped- 
agogy, should be aware of its im- 
plications. An apparently innocent 
term may harbor a brood of errors. 
“We learn by experience” is such a 
term. It is Progressive education, 
secular or religious, reduced to its 
simplest formula. We have here 
something more than a pedagogical 
slogan. Concealed under the term 
is the evolutionistic idea of growth; 
it is therefore the statement of a 
philosophic principle which goes 
counter to the nature of the child 
and to Biblical theology. 

As a pedagogical slogan the words 
are disarming. They are harmless 
enough. Much of our learning is 
effected through experience. The 
slogan is particularly applicable in 
the area of skills. We learn writing, 
drawing, swimming, and countless 
other skills through experience, or 
practice. 

The slogan is likewise applicable 
in the field of behavior and _ sanc- 
tification. We learn courtesy, kind- 
ness, honesty, by practicing courtesy, 
kindness, and honesty. Because doing 
is the necessary expression of that 
inward transformation, or renewal, 
which the Bible designates. sanctifica- 
tion, we say Christian instruction 
must be life-directed as well as 
Christ-centered. Knowing that piety 
of heart and righteousness of life are 
the inevitable accompaniment of jus- 
tification by faith, the Christian 
teacher consistently applies God's 
Word to life in all its aspects. 


As a philosophic principle, learning 
by experience has deeper and more 
serious implications. If adopted as 
a principle, the generalization is ab- 
solute. Then either our knowledge 
comes through experience, or we at- 
tain no genuine knowledge. Progres- 
sives do not mean to say that learners 
can acquire knowledge only when 
they are self-active while the teacher 
makes his presentation; no, they in- 
sist to this day the only way the 
individual can acquire knowledge is 
through experience. 


MEANING OF “EXPERIENCE” 


We become suspicious when we set 
ourselves to examine critically the 
statement: “We learn by experience.” 
What does “learn” signify in this con- 
textP Does it mean to acquire knowl- 
edge through mental effort? Or is 
the reference to skills? Or is it to the 
gaining of ethical insights? Reading 
is an experience, but must I experi- 
ence the contents of the book I read 
before I learn in the true sense of the 
word? What is “experience”? Dewey 
called the word a “weasel word,” and 
justly. In the popular version, “We 
learn by doing,” the word “doing” 
is more specific and therefore less elu- 
sive. We manage to cling to its 
meaning even when we make it in- 
clude mental, volitional, and other 
types of activity. But “experience” 
is a deceptive word, because it covers 
the whole of life. It is like saying: 
“We learn by living,” and that is say- 
ing everything in general and nothing 
in particular. 
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DO “WE LEARN BY EXPERIENCE”? 


“Experience” is a subtle word. 
Etymologically it means to test and 
thus to verify, and that seems to be 
the sense in which Progressives use it. 
“There is no absolute truth” and 
“There is no fixed standard of morals” 
are pet assertions of the experimental- 
ists. We arrive at truth or knowl- 
edge, they say, only through expe- 
rience. Knowledge is the result, not 
the starting point, not the guide to 
action. An educational approach is 
impossible unless we let the way open 
for the learner to find the truth for 
himself. To begin with knowledge is 
to indoctrinate, and that is not edu- 
cation. 

EXPERIENCE IDEA 
QUESTIONED 


There is a measure of hypocrisy in 
the experience philosophy. Its advo- 
cates speak of “planned experiences.” 
Now, experience is always opposed 
to authority, the two being consid- 
ered mutually exclusive. Yet author- 
ity lurks somewhere in the teaching 
situation. The pupil is being taught 
that nobody knows where anybody is 
going; actually, the teacher's author- 
ity is back of these planned experi- 
ences. He knows! Some have ques- 
tioned whether “planned experiences” 
are genuine experiences. Putting the 
child through a series of predeter- 
mined motions is no guarantee that 
he will have a true learning experi- 
ence. Meanwhile, the teacher fritters 
away the valuable opportunity he has 
to transmit true wisdom in the tradi- 
tional way. Most of us doubt the 
values of these “microscopic portions 
of experience.” It is sheer folly to ex- 
pect the child to “duplicate the ex- 
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perience of the race” or get his 
knowledge through “reconstruction of 
his experiences.” It is sheer folly to 
ask an immature child to learn the 
most important things in life through 
experience, when even mature adults 
come into possession of the most fun- 
damental truths by means other than 
experience. The wisdom of the ages 
is enshrined in theology, philosophy, 
and great literature, and the most 
fundamental facts about life, govern- 
ment, God, man, and the world are 
still learned by children on the au- 
thority of older and more experienced 
persons. 

This is not to deny the danger of 
intellectualism in the program of the 
“essentialist,” be he a secular or a 
religious teacher. The chief reason 
why some have been severely critical 
of the Church’s program is that 
church members have been content 
to grasp the facts and have failed to 
put them into practice in their every- 
day lives. The solution, however, 
does not lie in the substitution of 
experience for authority. It is to be 
sought rather in an improved meth- 
odology, which will give due em- 
phasis to (1) subject matter and (2) 
to experience and the laws of learn- 
ing. The Church’s method of instruc- 
tion has improved as teachers have 
come to see that learning must result 
in modification or change of behavior. 

The experience philosophy seems 
to assume that the child is so dull 
that he can learn only by the hardest 
way, that is, by experience. As a 
matter of fact, he is learning, and this 
by authority, or by the “transmissive 
method,” when we give him a logical 
exposition of the Ten Command- 
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ments. Knowledge of the Seventh 
Commandment gained in this man- 
ner has restrained many a child when 
tempted to steal or cheat. The fear 
and love of God, engendered in the 
heart bythe Gospel, prompts Chris- 
tian children to love their neighbor as 
themselves in thought, word, and 
deed; motivates them to run the way 
of all His Commandments. We chal- 
lenge Progressives to. prove that their 
experimental method alone is crea- 
tive, that indoctrination, or transmis- 
sive teaching, cannot be creative. 
This philosophy contradicts the ex- 
perience of every human being. We 
are capable of acquiring knowledge, 
functional knowledge, otherwise than 
through experience, because the Cre- 
ator has endowed us with mentality, 
or reason. Chesterton said: “One 
has only to ask how the experimental 
idea is to be applied to a precipice; 
and the theory no longer exists.” Ob- 
viously, parents and teachers will 
authoritatively forewarn the children; 
they will indoctrinate them with re- 
gard to the danger of precipices and 
not wait until the latter learn by ex- 
perience that the way to sudden 
death lies over the precipice. Yet 
Progressives continue to maintain 
that we can learn only by experience. 
A prominent university professor told 
prospective high school teachers that 
without sex experience one is not 
qualified to teach modern high school 
youth. This is the same as telling 
them that the only way we can know 
that falling off a cliff is perilous is by 
making the experience. By the same 
token a child should be left to learn 
the criminality of theft by stealing 
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and going to jail. If it were not for 
misusing the word philosophy, we 
would call this the philosophy of 
the devil. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
AND “EXPERIENCE” 


Apart from other objections to the 
experience philosophy, it is less 
adapted to religious education than 
to public education because of time 
limitations in the Sunday school and 
other part-time agencies. It is in fact 
a shameful waste of time on the part 
of any teacher to substitute experi- 
ence for instruction. Those who em- 
phasize experience center attention 
on training. Just how much training 
can a teacher give children in thirty 
minutes in school, which is admit- 
tedly an artificial situationP And how 
effective will this training be when 
given at the expense of instruction? 
Yet liberals, having developed the ex- 
perience idea independently of the 
churches, have tried to foist the 
whole progressive program on the 
churches. 

We are all familiar with the tra- 
ditional program of Christian educa- 
tion carried on by the churches. The 
Church has a body of doctrines, or 
beliefs, and it plans a program and 
methodology whereby to transmit 
these doctrines and make them effec- 
tive in the lives of its members. Its 
method is indoctrination; that is, the 
clear, heartfelt, oft-repeated presen- 
tation of the saving truths of Scrip- 
ture, which aims to anchor these 
truths in the hearts, where they will 
function and prompt young and old 
to bring their thinking and behavior 
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into conformity with the divine will. 
The central concern of theology is 
God, His relation to man, and man’s 
relation to Him. We Lutherans sum 
up all the teachings of the Church in 
the words Law and Gospel or Sin and 
Grace or Sin and Savior. All the 
teachings of the Church are based on 
an infallible Book, the Bible, and 
have the authority of divine revela- 
tion; therefore they are to be ac- 
cepted without questioning. 


THE PROGRESSIVE POINT 
OF VIEW 


Progressive religious educators re- 
ject all the fundamental doctrines of 
Scripture as “theological presupposi- 
tions.” They ask us to deal with man 
on a purely naturalistic and scien- 
tific basis. Among other things they 
say (1) there was no Fall; (2) man 
is not depraved by sin; (3) we 
should stress man’s fundamental 
goodness, not his sinfulness; (4) 
methodology should be based on “the 
best scientific knowledge available,” 
and for this we must go to psychol- 
ogy, sociology, and anthropology; 
(5) religious education has no fixed 
and predetermined content. Elliott 
says: “All knowledge has grown out 
of man’s experience with nature and 
with human beings. All the ideas of 
mankind are conclusions from the in- 
terpretations of experience. Ethical 
standards and social arrangements 
are the products of a long experience 
process. . . . Religion is no exception 
to the dependence upon learning 
through experience. Everything that 
man knows about God has grown out 
of his experience and reflections upon 
the manifestations of God in nature 
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and in human life. God did not be- 
come known by some single and com- 
plete revelation.” *. From the point 
of view of Progressives the Bible is not 
a revelation of God and His will; it 
is merely a record of human expe- 
riences. 

Christ taught “as one having au- 
thority,” but Progressives repudiate all 
authority. Those who accept and 
profess the truths of the Bible and 
transmit them to others, they stig- 
matize as “authoritarians.” They have 
set up the antithesis: Experience 
versus Authority. The two are ir- 
reconcilable. “You cannot have re- 
ligious education when you hold any 
particular faith dogmatically,” says 
Elliott. He who speaks authorita- 
tively, that is, who presents any truth 
as God’s truth, which the learner 
must accept on the authority of the 
Bible, has abandoned the educational 
process and has made it impossible 
for the learner to grow. Progressives 
have much to say about nurture and 
growth, always understood in the 
naturalistic sense. Growth in the 
Christian sense is the spiritual growth 
of regenerated persons in whom the 
Holy Spirit is operative through the 
means of grace. Growth in the nat- 
uralistic sense comes through the re- 
construction of experience. 

Progressives go into rhapsodies 
when they speak, as they do fre- 
quently, of the quest for God, or the 
quest for the truth. As though God 
had not already revealed Himself and 
His saving truth in the Bible! How 
is the teacher to go about this quest? 


* Harrison S. Elliott, Can Religious Edu- 
cation Be ChristianP (Macmillan, 1940), 
p. 311. 
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His group must begin with a prob- 
lem, and knowledge, or truth, is to 
emerge from the study of the prob- 
lem. Thus projects and problem 
solving have been substituted for in- 
doctrination. 

Truth is non-existent and must be 
discovered also with respect to eth- 
ical standards. Elliott says: “God 
has not made His natural laws or 
His will in the moral realm plain. 
Man has to discover everything by 
the slow process of experience and 
experiment. The codes of the Old 
Testament show unmistakable evi- 
dence of their empirical origin, even 
though they are assigned the author- 
ity of direct revelation of God.” + So 
the Ten Commandments are not the 
authoritative statement of God’s will, 
which all men are to adopt as the 
pattern of behavior! They evolved 
out of the experience of the Hebrew 
people, and we are to verify them in 
our experience. In like manner all 
the teachings of the Bible must be 
subjected to the test of experience. 
This procedure is not Christian edu- 
cation, it is not even good character 
education. 


THE EXPERIENCE FALLACY 
REPUDIATED 


We might refute the experimental 
philosophy on scientific grounds. It 
is unscientific, for example, for Pro- 
gressives to base their view of the 
nature of the child exclusively on the 
empirical data of psychology and kin- 
dred studies, and to reject all the 
evidences of the Biblical doctrine of 
human sinfulness. How much accu- 
rate knowledge can we gather from 


} Ibid., p. 157. 
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psychologies which uniformly ignore 
the soul, which disagree on funda- 
mental issues, and have no technique 
whereby they can penetrate to the 
sources of human behavior? Experi- 
mentalism is an erroneous philosophy 
in so far as it moves on a purely 
naturalistic level. In denying the 
natural knowledge of God and the 
Moral Law as a fixed standard of 
conduct, impressed on the heart by 
the Creator, and in weakening or 
denying the fact of human sinfulness, 
it advocates a type of religious edu- 
cation that is inconsistent with human 
nature. 

Again, Progressives refute them- 
selves when they insist that we learn 
only through experience. Is their ex- 
perimentalism the product of experi- 
ence? No, it is the product of re- 
flective thinking, or reasoning, or of 
speculation. It is a postulate, a pre- 
supposition! He is dogmatic, he is 
an authoritarian, who insists that we 
learn only by experience. Back of 
the thesis “We learn by experience” 
is satanic hatred of God’s revealed 
Word. It is just another evidence 
of fallen man’s determination to exalt 
reason above the authority of God’s 
Word. Experience versus Authority! 
Reason versus Faith! Why, it is the 
deception of the Old Serpent. God 
said: “Thou shalt not eat of it”; the 
devil whispered to Eve: “Yea, hath 
God said?’ He gave her a vague, 
ambiguous promise, a_ half-truth: 
“Your eyes shall be opened,” ete. 
With the subtlety of the Old Serpent, 
Progressives have been telling the 
Christians to discard the teachings 
of the Bible, to discard sin and Savior, 
with the promise “Your eyes shall be 
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opened, and ye shall be as gods, 
knowing good and evil.” They have 
been operating with the vague, am- 
biguous half-truth: “We learn by ex- 
perience,” intending that we should 
forsake the Word of God and em- 
brace their philosophy. Progressives 
are among the false prophets against 
whom the Lord so earnestly warned 
His followers (Matt.7:15). Progres- 
sive religious education is not a chal- 
lenge to the educational forces of the 
Church to improve their methodol- 
ogy; it is in truth a solicitation to 
these forces to substitute reason for 
the authority of God and the Bible, 
to exchange the infallible wisdom of 
God for the fallible wisdom of men, 
to abandon the soul-saving truths of 
revelation for the soul-destroying de- 
ceptions of Satan. 


IMPROVING OUR PROGRAM 


The Lutheran Church, by the grace 
of God, has remained unaffected by 
experimentalism. We have cherished 
the heritage of the pure Word, and 
we have projected a program of 
Christian education for the transmis- 
sion of that precious heritage to our 
children. Has our program been suc- 
cessful? Are the graduates of our ed- 
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ucational agencies sufficiently strong 
to resist the temptations which sur- 
round them in a society that has be- 
come predominantly secular or pa- 
gan, or are they going down to 
defeat? Have we trained our people 
for active church membership, for 
evangelism, for Christian social serv- 
ice? Much as we disagree with Pro- 
gressives, we may thank them for 
their frank criticism of the Church 
and its educational methods. Some 
of our instruction has been formal 
and uninteresting. In many respects 
the program has been weak and in- 
adequate. We have made progress, 
but in view of present-day conditions, 
we must be more persistent and more 
unsparing than ever in our diagnosis 
of the program. We must develop 
more effective procedures for trans- 
mitting the heritage and for making 
it function in the lives of all church 
members, young and old. We need 
to pray for the Crusaders’ zeal to im- 
prove our methods and to raise the 
standard of teaching in our various 
educational agencies. We have the 
subject matter. Let us cling to it. 
Our problems lie largely in the do- 
main of method; let us never weary 
of scrutinizing and perfecting our 
method. 


Scores Scant ATTENTION PamD Morat Epucation.—“For one young 
person studying ethics or theology on our crowded campuses today, hundreds 
are studying physics, chemistry, and engineering,” said Robert J. McCracken, 
pastor of Riverside Church, New York, N.Y., in his address to the Chicago 
Sunday Evening Club last Sunday evening. “God help us if we go on turning 


a blind eye to the moral demands of this era. . 


We are spending billions 


to extend our control of atomic energy; how much, by comparison, are we 
spending on the moral education of the men and women into whose hands 
will be committed this power which means life or death, blessing or curse? 
It will surprise our successors that we in this age were so strangely blind to 
our chief problem, the disparity between scientific and moral development.” — 
The Christian Century, November 26, 1947. 


Promoting Christian Education in the District 
A Report by L. J. DierKer 


When the Western District Visitors 
met for their fall conference, it was 
perphaps the first time in the history 
of the District that an entire day was 
devoted to reports and studies on 
Christian Parish Education. A pro- 
portionate share of time was likewise 
set aside at each of the nineteen cir- 
cuit meetings that followed through- 
out the District. “Lift High His Royal 
Banner” (Ps. 60:4) was the theme 
chosen for these meetings. 


A CO-ORDINATED PROGRAM 


The Western District has called 
three full-time servants to its work 
in Christian education, missions, and 
stewardship. These men serve also 
as executive secretaries for the boards 
which they represent. The special 
department in which each serves is 
not regarded as something exclusive 
of, or apart from, the other. Christian 
missions and stewardship are a vital 
part of the educational program in 
each congregation. To emphasize 
this unity of purpose in building 
God’s kingdom, the three secretaries 
last August submitted a co-ordinated 
program for the Visitors’ conference 
and for the subsequent circuit meet- 
ings. The District President, as 
chairman of the Visitors’ meeting, 
and all nineteen Visitors gave their 
full support and co-operation. The 
first day of the Visitors’ conference 
was devoted to missions, the second 
to education, and the third to stew- 
ardship. The circuit meetings, which 
had been arranged on a staggered 
schedule, divided time equally among 
the three departments. The time of 


the circuit meetings ranged from two 
hours to a full day. One half of the 
circuits had facilities available for 
sectional meetings, at which the three 
areas of work were presented simul- 
taneously. Delegated representatives 
from the various congregations at- 
tended the three sections by previous 
invitation of the circuit Visitor. After 
the sectional meetings, summarizers 
reported to the assembled audience. 
In the circuits where sectional meet- 
ings could not be held, the three sec- 
retaries reported consecutively in a 
necessarily abbreviated program. At- 
tendances in the various circuits 
ranged from forty (delegated con- 
gregation officers only) to above 500 
people, including men, women, and 
children. Because the Western Dis- 
trict includes the three States Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Tennessee, and one 
congregation in Kentucky, it required 
two months and nearly 4,000 miles of 
travel to complete the cycle of 
meetings. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
AT THE VISITORS’ CONFERENCE 


In keeping with the Bible study 
program inaugurated by Synod’s 
Board for Parish Education and 
with the resolutions on Bible study 
adopted at the Centennial Conven- 
tion at Chicago, the program at the 
Visitors’ conference gave special em- 
phasis to Bible classes and to Bible 
study. Members of the District Board 
for Parish Education, a Visitor, and 
the District Superintendent of Chris- 
tian Education were called upon to 
present studies and lead in the dis- 
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cussions. The very nature of a full 
program of parish education calls for 
leadership from many persons. Fol- 
lowing is a brief summary of the 
day’s program: 

1. “The State of Christian Educa- 
tion in the District” by the District 
Superintendent of Christian Educa- 
tion. The present “open doors” to 
expand our Christian day schools and 
the urgent need for more teachers in 
schools and Sunday schools, the need 
especially for men teachers in schools, 
Sunday schools, and Bible classes, 
were briefly discussed in the light of 
intensified Bible study. Statistical 
tables on present enrollments in the 
various agencies, with comparisons 
during the past twenty-five years, 
were distributed. Three large color 
graphs, 22x32, pictured the Bible 
class enrollments in Synod, District, 
and circuit. Statistics on the educa- 
tional agencies and the church serv- 
ices in the congregation reflect the 
attitude of individual members and 
families over against the importance 
and the use of God’s Word in daily 
living. 

2. “An Integrated Program of 
Christian Education in the Local 
Congregation” by A. H. Schleef, pas- 
tor of First Lutheran, Fort Smith, 
Ark., and Visitor in his circuit. A di- 
agram was presented showing the or- 
ganization of Christian education at 
First Lutheran under a _ congrega- 
tional Board, or Council, of Christian 
Education, which takes under its 
wings and its planning Christian ed- 
ucation for every age level in the 
congregation. This board seeks for 
its membership the strongest and 
most active leadership within the 
congregation. A planned and inte- 
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grated program of Christian parish 
education opens up vast opportunities 
for effective instruction not only of 
the children, but also of the adults 
through Bible class work and effec- 
tive adult education for members and 
for unchurched people. 

3. “Training Lay Leadership in 
Christian Education” by Paul Lange, 
principal of Lutheran High School, 
St. Louis, and member of the District 
Board. If lay leadership training is 
to be undertaken, we must find a way 
to train. Before we can agree upon 
a procedure of training, we must 
come to an understanding of three 
basic assumptions: (a) that lay 
leadership is desirable and _neces- 
sary in the work of the Church; 
(b) that lay leaders can and must 
be trained; (c) that training lay 
leadership implies the acquisition of 
thorough knowledge of Bible doc- 
trines and at-homeness in Scripture. 

The problems involved in lay 
leadership training are the means 
and methods of training adults. To 
children we can say: “This is the 
best method of procedure.” In deal- 
ing with adults, who are not obligated 
to be in a class, a different approach 
is indicated. Let them contribute 
to the solution of the problem in a 
give-and-take fashion while a group 
is gathered around the table. De- 
velop a program with them. “Learn- 
ing takes place only when people ac- 
tively take part in the process.” In 
recent years an effective method has 
been tried, namely, the workshop. 

4, “Audio-Visual Aids in Christian 
Education” by George C. Stohlmann, 
principal of Hope School, St. Louis, 
and secretary of the District Board. 
Limiting himself to slides, filmstrips, 
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and sound pictures, the speaker cau- 
tioned against the indiscriminate pur- 
chase of equipment, because of the 
scarcity and high cost of suitable and 
effective visual aids in Christian edu- 
cation. The colored filmstrip seems 
to offer the best possibilities as a 
teaching aid at this time. God is 
honored by our use of every sense 
with which He has endowed us to 
impress Biblical truths. In selecting 
visual aids, we must make sure that 
they aid in teaching divine truths. 

5. “More and Better Bible Classes” 
by Kenneth Hoffmann, pastor of Con- 
cordia Lutheran Church, Kirkwood, 
Mo., and member of the Board. The 
why of Bible classes and underlying 
causes for inadequate Bible study, as 
well as methods of Bible study and 
making Bible classes interesting 
through student participation, were 
discussed in some detail. Life-related 
lessons are the best guarantee for a 
successful Bible class. Avoid (a) the 
unapproachable leader, (b) the 
highly formal class, (c) the theo- 
retical lesson. 

It must be remembered that Chris- 
tians are still “in the world.” The 
personality of the teacher is a power- 
ful factor in Bible class leadership. 
If the purpose of the Bible class is 
that its members “grow in the knowl- 
edge and grace of God,” it goes with- 
out saying that the leadership must 
grow in Christlikeness from day to 


day. 
AT THE CIRCUIT MEETING 


The discussions on Christian edu- 
cation at the circuit meetings stressed 
three points: information, inspiration, 
action. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


Information was based on the sta- 
tistics of the various educational agen- 
cies in Synod and District. The large 
charts showing graphically the en- 
rollments in Bible classes were pre- 
sented. Sources of inspiration were 
found in the blessings which God 
showered upon our Church in the 
past century through its educational 
system; in the preservation of the 
Bible and “doctrine pure”; in the 
doors of opportunity God is opening 
everywhere, particularly also to our 
Christian schools. The statistics give 
evidence that there is much room for 
improvement. The open doors call 
for rapid expansion. God’s blessings 
must not go unheeded. How may 
the challenge be met? “More Bible 
Study in Each Congregation and 
Bible Reading in Each Home” was 
the theme call to action. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


Invitations will be sent out for a 
District workshop on a Bible study 
program. The District Board for 
Parish Education will hold this work- 
shop in the latter part of January and 
suggests that the Visitor and at least 
one key layman and one parish school 
teacher from each circuit attend. The 
circuit representatives, in turn, will 
constitute the leadership for a circuit 
workshop to which congregational 
representatives will be invited. The 
most important plan of action is, of 
course, the plan of action in the local 
congregation. Many congregations 
eager to improve and expand their 
work are already studying means and 
methods for an effective Bible study 
program in their parishes. 


Primary Arithmetic 


HELEN BERNTHAL 


WHY ARITHMETIC 
SHOULD BE TAUGHT 


The importance of the understand- 
ing of numbers in modern life can- 
not be overestimated. Situations 
which involve numbers are met in 
almost every phase of daily living. 
It is the responsibility of the elemen- 
tary school to provide experience for 
developing quantitative thinking so 
that the child can meet life situations. 

If the pupil is to understand life 
situations involving numbers, a func- 
tional arithmetic program must be 
meaningful. It must involve all the 
functions in proper relationships. To- 
day the main purpose of arithmetic is 
to help the child to understand and 
to adjust himself to his environment. 

It is essential for intelligent work 
that clear number concepts be de- 
veloped from the very beginning. For 
arithmetic to be meaningful to chil- 
dren, introduction of a process must 
be made at a time when the child 
has need for it. Readiness performs 
the same function in arithmetic as in 
reading and should apply throughout 
the child’s entire arithmetic expe- 
rience. 

Some of the major objectives to be 
attained in the study of arithmetic 
are the following: 

1. To develop a knowledge of quan- 
titative terms and quantitative re- 
lationships. 

2. To develop the child to understand 
and to adjust to his environment 
through the ability to do quanti- 
tative thinking. 

8. To make known the significance 
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and function of number and quan- 
tity in the activities of daily life. 


4. To develop enjoyment in under- 
standing and using arithmetic. 


THE PLACE OF PRIMARY 
ARITHMETIC IN THE SCHOOL 


Much has been said on both sides 
of the question, “Shall arithmetic be 
taught in the primary grades?” Opin- 
ions vary greatly, ranging all the way 
from the point of view that there 
should be a definitely scheduled pe- 
riod for arithmetic with a rigidly pre- 
scribed and formally presented course 
for each grade, to the point of view 
that there be no specific arithmetic 
program before the pupil enters the 
seventh grade. In my opinion defi- 
nite periods for the teaching of num- 
bers, if properly conducted, are de- 
sirable. It is possible to do in these 
periods, in a planned, orderly way, 
more effectively what might other- 
wise be done in a haphazard or in- 
complete fashion. 

Years ago the program in most 
schools was highly formalized, and 
perhaps it still is, more or less, espe- 
cially in schools where the typical 
teacher instructs more than one grade. 
In some schools the arithmetic pro- 
gram has been reformed. The old 
drill program has been swept out as 
rubbish. In its place there is offered 
in some cases an informal, so-called 
“incidental,” program of number in- 
struction, and in other cases nothing 
at all. Now many teachers and far 
more patrons of the school believe 
that the reform has gone too far. 
They agree that a reform was in 
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order, but they are not satisfied with 
a program which makes number 
training a mere incident, sometimes 
almost an “accident.” They contend 
that the children in the primary 
grades have so many experiences out 
of school as well as in school which 
require understanding and use of 
numbers that we dare not permit 
arithmetic to be a mere by-product 
of other educational activities. 

Arithmetic should find its place in 
each of the primary grades, including 
the first. The school program should 
be ahead of out-of-school needs, 
otherwise interest lags, and an actual 
dislike for the subject develops. If 
the school program lags behind the 
pupil’s out-of-school needs, he is 
likely to acquire erroneous ideas and 
invent ways for handling number sit- 
uations himself which may develop 
into undesirable habits. At every 
stage of his progress, from the pri- 
mary grades to the university, the 
pupil should learn his mathematics 
as a series of related, meaningful ex- 
periences. 


CORRELATION OF ARITHMETIC 
WITH OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Glance at random at a page in any 
science, social studies, or reading 
textbook. Number concepts are nec- 
essary in most school subjects. Art 
also requires a sense of proportion; 
music, a concept of time; physical 
education, a knowledge of measure- 
ment; and so on, for each of the 
separate fields of learning. The sub- 
ject matter of arithmetic, with few 
exceptions, is related to all the other 
activities of the school. 

Too often effective use has not 
been made of the many opportunities 
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offered for number experiences in the 
normal day’s activities. Teachers 
often think of arithmetic as a sub- 
ject set apart from the other school 
activities and depend upon problems 
from the textbook as the only source 
of material. A meaningful program 
will take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to correlate arithmetic with 
the other areas of learning. 

Just what arithmetic experiences 
should be planned for first grade pu- 
pils will depend upon several factors, 
the chief of which are: 

1. Their out-of-school experiences. 
2. Their mental maturity. 


8. Their interest in activities involv- 
ing numbers. 

4. The extent to which they have 
already acquired number ideas. 
The teacher’s responsibility is to 

be well acquainted with each of her 

pupils so that she may have accurate, 
firsthand information as to what each 
pupil knows and does not know and 
as to what he can do and not do. 

When she discovers the appalling de- 

gree of individual differences among 

her pupils, the teacher soon realizes 
that much instruction must be in- 
dividual. 


WHAT SHOULD WE TEACH? 


It has been shown that children 
acquire in varying degrees certain 
number abilities before they reach 
school. Obviously the school should 
offer a program built upon the back- 
ground of the individual child. The 
kind of arithmetic most needed in 
the initial period of number instruc- 
tion is the kind that will even up the 
differences in abilities. 

Today teachers realize that con- 
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crete quantitative experiences, while 
quite different from the arithmetic 
taught in the past, are nevertheless 
arithmetic. The neglect of adequate 
experiences to form the number con- 
cept has been one of the greatest 
oversights in arithmetic teaching in 
past years. Concrete number expe- 
riences in the primary grades were 
hurried through far too rapidly, and 
the children were plunged quickly 
into work with abstract numbers. To- 
day teachers are concerned with 
teaching the ideas and concepts un- 
derlying numbers before they teach 
the manipulation of numbers. This 
modern teaching requires intensive 
work on the underlying concepts and 
ideas during the first year of the 
child’s school experience and con- 
tinued emphasis throughout the re- 
maining primary years. 

Miss Drummond, a specialist in the 
psychology and the teaching of num- 
bers, describes six stages in early 
counting. These stages are not en- 
tirely distinct, but mention of them 
will help one to realize how children 
may differ in their attainments when 
they enter school. 

In the first stage, a pre-number 
stage, the child does not know num- 
bering, or counting, at all. In the 
second stage he has begun to under- 
stand one and sometimes other num- 
ber terms, such as two. In the third 
stage he knows the order of the first 
few number names and recognizes 
small groups. When he reaches the 
fourth stage, he has considerable 
knowledge of the number series as 
far as ten or twenty and can count 
accurately. In. the fifth stage he 
shows increasing familiarity with the 
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number series. The sixth stage, of 
course, finds the pupil familiar with 
numbers and able to count any num- 
ber of things. Errors made at this 
time are largely due to inattention. 

In the first grade, teachers may ex- 
pect to find their pupils in all six of 
these stages. A teacher who teaches 
the first grade and begins with the 
assumption that all are at the fourth 
or the fifth stage is headed for a 
catastrophe. 


HOW MUCH SHOULD 
WE TEACH? 


The question of how much arith- 
metic to teach must be answered in 
terms of the maturity of the children 
within a particular group. We must 
also ask ourselves this question: 
“When can these understandings and 
skills be learned most comfortably 
and economically?” 

It is possible, for example, to teach 
some or all of the basic addition and 
subtraction facts to children in the 
first grade. However, this process 
often involves a stress and strain, and 
an emotional wear and tear on both 
children and teachers, that does not 
justify the effort and time expended. 

The presentation of these facts at 
a little later stage of development can 
be done more easily and within a 
much shorter period of time. The 
goal of today is less arithmetic of the 
meaningless variety. 

Teachers are giving more attention 
to other phases of arithmetic: to 
developing understanding, number 
meanings, and the ability to think 
quantitatively in real-life situations. 
Many pupils will come to look upon 
numbering as a hard subject and be- 
gin to build up a resistance toward it. 
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Much teaching should be individual 
and suited to the child’s stage of 
advancement. 


THE TEXTBOOK 


Most of the series of arithmetic 
textbooks in use in this country are 
introduced in the third grade. Some 
schools use number primers or num- 
ber readers in the second grade and 
even in the first grade, but it is prob- 
able that the majority of children 
make their first acquaintance with an 
arithmetic textbook in the third grade. 
This means that the arithmetic taught 
in the third grade depends to no 
small extent upon what is contained 
in the adopted text. 

If a text or workbook is provided, 
it should be of the type which places 
major emphasis on developing num- 
ber concepts rather than on the learn- 
ing of number combinations through 
drill. The busy teacher will find a 
text or workbook, or both, of great 
help in carrying on the work of the 


group. 
WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT 
IN THE FIRST GRADE? 


Here are the chief types of number 
experience which may be provided 
for typical first-grade pupils: 

Counting objects, as far as this skill 
is required, which will rarely be be- 
yond 50. Counting to 100 as the 
pupil becomes better acquainted with 
the number system. 

Counting by 5’s and 10's, and to 
20 by 2’s. Reading numbers to 100. 

The typical pupil can do rote 
counting to 25 or 30 and rational 
counting to 20 when he enters first 
grade. The typical pupil may learn 
to count objects as far as this skill 
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is required in his writing of one-digit 
and two-digit numbers. ; 
Identifying a number in a small 


- group without counting; the use of 


a few ordinals. Measurements: are 
less important than counting, but they 
should not be overlooked. Measures 
of time should include days of the 
week, yesterday, today, and tomor- 
row. Also important dates — as 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Valentine 
Day —and the birthdays of pupils 
are recognized and discussed. 

The inch and the foot should be 
recognized. Liquid measures will in- 
clude pint, quart, glass, and cup. 
Children should recognize coins: 
cent, dime, and quarter. They learn 
the meaning of a dozen and a half 
dozen. Comparisons are made: larger, 
smaller; bigger, taller; shorter, longer; 
higher, lower; heavier, lighter; nearer, 
farther; more and less. 

Pupil activities lead naturally to 
the beginning of addition and sub- 
traction in the first grade. Some hold 
that no definite goal should be set 
as to the number of addition and 
subtraction facts to be learned in this 
grade and that there should be no 
abstract drills in the facts as such. 

On the other hand, Washburn and 
his Committee of Seven found that 
first graders can master the addition 
facts whose sums do not exceed 10 
and that second-grade pupils are able 
to learn the remaining 45 addition 
facts. 

ARITHMETIC IN THE 
SECOND GRADE 


Much of the informal type of arith- 
metic is prominent in the second 
grade. The teacher’s first responsi- 
bility is to ascertain what arithmetic 
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the pupils already know and what 
skills they possess. 

In the second grade the teacher 
should make definite plans for the 
arithmetic program of the year. 
A more precise schedule of minimum 
essentials can be set up for the second 
grade than for the first. The follow- 
ing are a few essentials which should 
be taught in the second grade: 

Counting by 2’s beyond 20. Rote 
counting by 2’s to 100. 

Practice in reading and writing 
numbers in the hundreds, but not 
beyond 1,000. 

Some work with Roman numerals 
as far as 12. 

Late in the second year, pupils 
should be able to profit from drill 
exercises in the addition combina- 
tions. Care should be taken to see 
that the drill lessons do not become 
instances of mere meaningless repe- 
tition. 

Provisions may also be made for 
the adding of two-digit and possibly 
three-digit numbers without carrying 
and for the adding of single columns 
of three and four one-digit numbers. 

Zeros may be introduced at this 
time. 

The terms add and sum may be 
used and also the sign plus and 
equals. 

The work in subtraction will be 
carried as far as the addition. This 
may mean all 45 of the subtraction 
combinations, but it may mean less 
than this number. 

Measures of time may be extended 
to include the hour, half hour, quar- 
ter hour, the minute, and the year. 

To the measures of length men- 

‘tioned in the first grade, we may 
add the yard. 
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The pupil’s knowledge of liquid 
measure may be extended to include 
the gallon. 

Money measures will include the 
dollar and the half-dollar. The quar- 
ter will take on new meaning when 
it is recognized as a quarter of a 
dollar. 

The pound, half pound, quarter 
pound, may be learned in connection 
with purchases of candy, butter, etc. 


ARITHMETIC IN THE 
THIRD GRADE 


In any grade the teacher’s plans 
for teaching arithmetic should be 
built upon a knowledge of the num- 
ber experiences which the pupils have 
already had. In many schools a defi- 
nite program is outlined for the third 
grade with too little regard for what 
has been done in grades one and two. 

The addition facts should be re- 
viewed and completed if they were 
not all learned in the second grade. 
Higher decade column addition is 
extended. Carrying will be taught. 
Zeros will be included. Pupils will 
be taught to check their answers. 

All subtraction facts will be taught 
or reviewed, and the zero facts will 
be included. Borrowing will be in- 
troduced. 

Multiplication will be taught and 
will be carried as far as circumstances 
seem to warrant. This will probably 
include the 2’s, 3’s, 4’s, and 5’s. The 
terms multiply and product and the 
multiplication sign will be learned. 

The division combinations should 
be carried as far as the multiplication 
combinations. All work will be done 
by the long division form. The terms 
divide and quotient and the division 
sign may be learned. 
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There will be considerable new ex- 
perience with fractions. Many such 
opportunities will arise in connec- 
tion with comparisons of pints with 
quarts, quarts with gallons, feet with 
yards, days with weeks, etc. 

Most of the work with fractions, 
however, should be confined to the 
fractions in more common use, such 
as %, 4, %, %, with some attention to 
% and %. A few additional fractions, 
particularly % and %, may also be 


used. 
GAMES AND DEVICES 


The teacher should have on hand 
a good collection of games and de- 
vices to be used. These should be 
suited to the purpose they intend 
to serve. 

A game must be interesting to the 
pupils whom it is to serve. One of 
the most discouraging sights in a 
primary classroom is that of an un- 
enthusiastic teacher conducting a drill 
lesson with a group of equally un- 
enthusiastic pupils. We must have 
repetition, but it must be attentive 
repetition. 

There are games which children 
enjoy playing, and which are quite 
harmless as games, but which are 
nearly worthless as a means of teach- 
ing. 

Devices should provide for the ac- 
tive participation of a number of 
pupils. If only one participates at a 
time, his period should be brief, and 
the active part should be passed on 
to others in rapid succession. 

Furthermore, the device should 
enable the teacher to tell how well 
the pupils know what they seem to 
know. If pupils have to count or 
otherwise figure out an answer, the 
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teacher should have at least a good 
chance to discover this. 

As the teacher conducts drills, flash- 
card drills, she must observe the in- 
dividual pupils closely and be con- 
stantly on the alert not only for the 
appearance of wrong answers, but 
also for the appearance of undesir- 
able methods of arriving at answers. 

One purpose of such drill is to let 
the pupil see that it is an advantage 
to be able to give his answers im- 
mediately; if he does not know an 
answer, he should rediscover it for 
himself and then be helped to re- 
member it. Counting as a method of 
obtaining sums or differences should 
not become a permanent habit. 


RECORDING AND USING 
TEST RESULTS 

The least that the teacher can do 
with a pupil’s test paper is to grade 
the paper and assign him a mark on, 
let us say, a percentage scale. But 
a teacher who goes to the trouble of 
preparing a test and giving it to pu- 
pils should get much more out of the 
results. than the mere percentage 
grades of the pupils. 

The test papers should be ana- 
lyzed minutely, and the specific items 
missed by each pupil should be -dis- 
covered if further drill work is to be 
properly planned. Some of the test- 
ing must be done individually. Oc- 
casionally the teacher should sit down 
with a pupil and observe his methods 
of work as he adds or subtracts and, 
as he does so, says aloud what he 
thinks. After all, individual testing 
and diagnosis are the most important, 
for they not only reveal the errors 
which pupils make, but also the na- 
ture of those errors. 


Have You Tried This? 


Epwin E. Zietsxr 


KEEPING A FILE 
OF CHILDREN’S PAPERS 


Co-operation between home and 
school, parents and teachers, has been 
often urged. The purpose is better 
understanding in the interest of the 
child. Have you tried keeping a file 
of representative specimens of the 
pupil's work? This can be easily 
done if you have a folder for each 
pupil in which are filed away copies 
of his work. An occasional review 
of these papers does not only give 
you a good picture of the progress, or 
lack of it, for each pupil, which is 
far better than mere scanning of the 
grades given, but it is an excellent 
way of showing parents what the 
child has actually done. In case you 
give out some red marks on the report 
card and an irate parent comes storm- 
ing at you, you calmly bring forth 
John’s file and say: “Well, let’s look 
at the record.” Here you have his 
actual work to back up the grades you 
have given him. You are ona factual 
basis, and the wind has been taken 
out of your accuser’s sails. The dis- 
cussion becomes that of -a real situa- 
tion, based upon real evidence. Of 
course, the parent should have been 
advised before the report card was 
issued that John was not doing well; 
but also we teachers aren't always 
perfect. 


VERIFYING THE ASSERTIONS 
OF SCIENTISTS 


Scientists vaunt themselves on not 
admitting evidence that has not been 
thoroughly proved and reproved and 
established by distillation in the 
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alembic as well as by mathematics, 
logic, philosophy, etc., beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Well, have you 
tried checking even such mathemat- 
ical proposition as the distance be- 
tween Betelgeuse and the sun? This 
is what my pupils found by using 
several references. General Science 
for Today (Macmillan Co., 1938), 
page 142: “Betelgeuse, 192 light 
years’; Understanding the Universe, 
Book Three (John C. Winston Co., 
1939), page 670: “Betelgeuse, the 
giant star you may easily find in the 
constellation of the Orion, is 273 
light years away”; World Book (1938 
edition, Vol. 2), page 722: “Betel- 
geuse is believed to be not nearer 
to the earth than 190 light years’; 
finally, graphical representation in the 
same work (Vol. 1, page 469) informs 
us, to illustrate the immensity of 
space: “Betelgeuse, a star, 114 light 
years.” Here we have a range of 
from 114 to 273 light years for the 
same star —a difference of 159 light 
years, or more than 93,000,000,000,000 
miles. We should think scientists 
might be a bit more accurate in their 
mathematics in computing the dis- 
tance of such an august heavenly 
body from the sun. I don't believe 
my pupils will be quite so apt to 
swallow everything they find in a 
science book after discovering such 
incongruities. LOVEE “sty #5 


PARENT CONFERENCES 
FOR REPORTS 


Theoretically, reporting pupil prog- 
ress should inform parent or guardian 
of positive and negative development 
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in all phases of child growth to en- 


list full co-operation. 
Here is a suggested plan which may 
contribute toward more functional 
reporting. Have six reports each year, 
four written and two oral. The 
written report would appear in a 
special pamphlet-type “card” which 
provides for anecdotal comments on 
emotional, social, physical, or mental 
aspects of growth besides the cus- 
tomary letter grading. The latter 
might be omitted in grades One 
through Six. The teacher’s analysis 
of the child for each period would 
call for parent reaction (space pro- 
vided on same sheet). Perforations 
allow this sheet to be detached when 
progress reports are returned. These 
can be filed in individual cumulative 
folders to build up a case history. 
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Professional appointments can be 


-made to carry out the oral reports. 


Teachers would spend one evening 
a month in their respective classrooms 
(where materials are available) and 
invite six or more parents for a des- 
ignated time. Advantages for the 
professional-minded teacher are ob- 
vious. The initial card makes the fol- 
lowing request: 

Our system of reporting pupil progress 
to parents includes two oral reports each 


year. We invite. you for ... =. 


V. C. Krause, Principal 
Immanuel Lutheran School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE Functions or Discip.ine. — The meaning of school discipline, then, 
may be formulated as three related and yet somewhat distinct functions: 


1. The creation and preservation of the conditions that are essential to 
the orderly progress of the work for which the school exists. 

2. The preparation of the pupils for effective participation in an organized 
adult society which, while granting many liberties, balances each with a cor- 
responding responsibility, and which, while allowing to each individual much 
freedom in gratifying his desires and realizing his ambitions, also demands 
that the individual inhibit those desires and repress those ambitions that are 


inconsistent with social welfare. 


3. The gradual impression of the fundamental lessons of self-control, espe- 
cially through acquainting the pupil with the importance of remote as con- 
trasted with immediate ends and through innumerable experiences which will 
lead him to see that persistence and sustained effort bring rewards that are 
infinitely more satisfying than can be attained by following the dictates of 
momentary desire. — W1Lt1aM CHANDLER BacLey, School Discipline, p. 10. 


Governors ON FEDERAL Arp. — The House Committee on Education and 
Labor has asked all State governors to present their views to Congress on 


Federal aid to education. 


The i bie now being received by Chairman Fred 


A. Hartley, have not yet been analyzed in detail, but it is expected that about 
half the. governors will endorse Federal aid. Governor Lane of Maryland wrote 
the House chairman that the United States should adopt the Maryland plan of 
financing schools on a national basis. This plan, said the Governor, “is based 
on the principle that every child within the state is entitled to a decent educa- 
tion regardless of where he lives. It logically follows that the same guarantee 


to all American youth is sound.” 


A Testing Program for Our Educational System 
O. T. WALLE 


In raising its educational sights to 
include such far-flung goals as ad- 
ministrational reorganization, the es- 
tablishing of a new educational unit, 
the strengthening of units in strategic 
areas, and the authorization of appli- 
cation for regional accreditation of 
existing units, the Centennial Con- 
vention of Synod did not forget minor 
provisions planned to aid in the 
achievement of these goals. One of 
these provisions was made in the 
resolutions which authorize the Board 
for Higher Education to direct an 
annual testing program, to assemble, 
correlate, and file the results of this 
program, and partly to finance its 
administration. These resolutions 
were not a new move, since essen- 
tially the same directives had been 
given at the Saginaw Convention, but 
they can be more effectively executed 
now that wartime measures have 
been removed. 

Secular educators unacquainted 
with the educational system of our 
Church might well raise professional 
eyebrows at the appearance of these 
resolutions in the year 1947, since the 
first standardized educational tests 
appeared shortly before 1910 and be- 
came widely used in the two decades 
following the first World War. Test- 
ing takes a very important place in 
present-day education and in prac- 
tically every one of its phases. The 
great diversity of tests — intelligence, 
achievement, aptitude, interest, prog- 
nosis — bears witness to this fact. 
That this emphasis on testing is 
fraught with dangers is also realized 
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by secular educators. The validity, 
form, and standardization procedures 
of these tests have been seriously 
questioned.* Yet, much has been 
learned. Accuracy has been increased. 
Refinements in technique have been 
accomplished. Results of testing have 
revolutionized teaching procedures in 
some fields. Even the process of ac- 
crediting a school is a form of ex- 
tended testing procedure. 

The seemingly belated decision to 
establish a testing program for our 
schools is no indication, however, that 
the basic idea of such a program is 
new. In 1934 Concordia Seminary 
requested that the preparatory schools 
administer comprehensive examina- 
tions which were to determine fitness 
for entrance to the seminary. Such 
examinations were prepared by mem- 
bers of the St. Louis faculty and, at 
least at some schools, administered. 
Certain of our preparatory schools 
have for years made use of the state 
testing programs in their high-school 
departments. Others chose from the 
great selection of available tests cer- 
tain ones which seemed best to meet 
their needs and used them as they 
saw fit. In the Hausmann Survey, 
the same standardized tests were for 
the first time administered at all of 
the preparatory schools, teachers’ col- 
leges, and some at the seminary. Out 
of this initial venture grew the recom- 
mendations to the Saginaw Conven- 
tion that the use of these tests be 


* Barzun, Jacques, Teacher in America, 


Chapter 15. 
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continued, and the resolutions of the 
Centennial Convention — specifically 
authorizing the establishment of a 
testing program and placing the re- 
sponsibility for the execution of it 
upon the Board for Higher Educa- 
tion. 

The time lag in applying this tool 
developed by secular education to 
our synodical system may not in it- 
self be a detriment. One might well 
compare the period since 1910 in 
which testing has become an estab- 
lished science to the period during 
which a specific test is standardized. 
Just as ambiguous questions are dis- 
covered and discarded, exact scoring 
sheets developed, norms established 
for a specific test during this time, 
so testing procedures in general have 
been proved and improved. Testing 
bureaus have been established. Cer- 
tain tests have emerged as being defi- 
nitely superior. Opinions as to the 
worth of the results have been re- 
vised. It is no longer thought that 
the I. Q. of a boy of 14 tells us every- 
thing about that boy, but it is fairly 
universally agreed that it tells us 
something about him. It would seem 
that since the tools have been tried, 
we may use them with greater con- 
fidence. Now is a better time than 
ever before to introduce a thorough 
testing program. 

The report of the Board for Higher 
Education in the remarks leading up 
to the resolutions on a testing pro- 
gram suggests the use of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Test for College Freshman 
and selected tests of the Co-operative 
Testing Bureau for College Sopho- 
mores. An intelligence test for all 
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entering high school students is also 
recommended. These are basically 
the tests employed in the Hausmann 
Survey, and their continued use will 
provide continuous data which are 
more readily comparable than if a 
change in selection of tests were 
made. 

However, the program selected 
should serve only as a skeleton which 
should be expanded to meet the spe- 
cific needs of each individual school 
and the needs of the students in at- 
tendance at that school. If a student 
makes use of the facilities which 
Synod provides for his education to 
the full, he at present spends six years 
under synodically directed educa- 
tional processes before entering our 
St. Louis Seminary, and four years 
before entering the college depart- 
ment of one of our teachers’ colleges. 
Certainly in that period of time a 
much greater wealth of data can be 
accumulated than that provided by 
two psychological tests and a battery 
of achievement tests at the end of 
his sophomore college year. With 
the goal in mind of providing the 
Church and the individual student 
with as much information about that 
student as possible, the following ex- 
panded program of testing is sug- 
gested. The individual achievement 
tests are mentioned merely by way 
of illustration, not with the intent of 
inferring that they are the best avail- 
able in the field. 


1. An intelligence test at the time 
of entrance into the high school 
department. 


2. Specific achievement tests at the 
termination of all courses for which 
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reliable standardized tests are 

available. (Cross English Tests, 

Columbia Research Bureau Ger- 

man Test, A.C. FE. Co-operative 

General Science Test, Columbia 

Research Bureau Algebra Test, 

Kniss World History Test.) These 

can in many cases be administered 

as part of the semester or quarter 
final. 

3. Yearly participation for each high 
school student in the Co-operative 
Test on Recent Social and Scien- 
tific Events. 

4. The American Council on Edu- 
cation Psychological Test for Col- 
lege Freshmen for each entrant 
into the college department. 

5. The Co-operative General Culture, 
English, Contemporary Affairs, 
German, Latin Tests for College 
Sophomores for all ministerial col- 
lege students just prior to gradua- 
tion, and additional tests of the 
same nature in other fields for 
teacher training and general edu- 
cation students. 

6. Specially designed tests in Greek 
and religion, eventually to be 
standardized, for ministerial stu- 
dents. 

7. A personality and vocational pref- 
erence test to be administered at 
Concordia Seminary or at the pro- 
posed Senior College to all minis- 
terial students, and in the last years 
at the teachers’ colleges to all 
normal students. 

Such a proposed program will, no 
doubt, not meet the specifications of 
each one of our schools. The teachers’ 
colleges will undoubtedly wish to add 
certain tests especially in the field of 
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music. Schools with a high per- 
centage of general education students 
and with co-education will perhaps 
see a need for special aptitude and 
interest tests administered at an ear- 
lier time. It is felt, however, that this 
program would fill the basic needs 
for most of our junior colleges and 
academies. 

With the exception of the two tests 
in the fields of Greek and religion, 
the above program has been devel- 
oped at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, 
Mo., over a period of years. Substi- 
tutions and additions have been made 
in the high-school-level achievement 
tests, but the basic pattern is that 
outlined above. Last year the Co- 
operative Test on Recent Social and 
Scientific Events was added. It offers 
a very fair measure of what the high 
school student is reading, thinking, 
and talking about. In our opinion it 
is more desirable for our students 
than is the Co-operative Contem- 
porary Affairs Test for College Soph- 
omores, since amusements are not 
included. Knowledge of certain en- 
tertainers and amusements empha- 
sized by the college level test might 
well be considered of doubtful value. 

That such a program of testing 
throughout the six-year course can 
and does serve the individual school 
will be attested to by anyone who has 
given it a fair trial. Faculty and 
students alike find in it a stimulating 
challenge. Traditionally, students 
demonstrate a group allergy to the 
idea of tests and measurements, but 
reactions are often not as violent 
upon actual contact with the antigen 
as the conventional groans resulting 
from a casual. mention of the idea 
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might indicate. The desire for suc- 
cess in tests is considered poor moti- 
vation for learning, but it is recog- 
nized as a strong one by educators 
nonetheless. Our observation has 
been that the average student is in- 
terested in a measure of his progress 
which is independent of his instruc- 
tor’s personal opinion and pardonable 
prejudice. The competitive spirit is 
strong at the high school-junior col- 
lege level, and such a testing program 
provides academic competition minus 
many of the evils which accompany 
many other competitive situations. 

Nor is this factor absent in the 
reactions of faculty members. Given 
a group of boys at a certain stage of 
development and with certain pre- 
liminary tools, just what can be done 
with them? How far can they be 
taken? Can I take them farther this 
year than I did last? Can I take 
them as far as my colleague at an- 
other school like this whose pet 
methods vary so from mine. Those 
questions cannot be answered with 
any degree of certainty nor as easily 
as by applying well-chosen standard- 
ized tests. Such a competitive spirit 
is certainly not contrary to the under- 
lying spirit of Christian service which 
has led us to serve as Lutheran edu- 
cators. Out of it will grow fresh 
approaches to new problems, experi- 
mentation in methodology, progress 
built upon the solid ground of that 
experimentation. 

In addition to the development of 
certain desirable general attitudes, a 
comprehensive testing program of 
this kind can serve the individual 
school in a more specific manner. It 
will provide a measure of the effi- 
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ciency of the school’s work in any 
specific field or even in certain phases 
of one field. For instance, one fact 
clearly demonstrated at our school 
by the two years of testing of the 
Hausmann Survey was that while a 
relatively high grammatical efficiency 
was attained in the language depart- 
ments, the speed and level of reading 
was not at an equally high level, a 
situation that could be remedied, and 
which instructors immediately set out 
to do. The relation of efficiency to 
varying factors in course content and 
course sequences can be determined 
by regular testing conducted over a 
longer period. General student opin- 
ions and attitudes developed by extra- 
class activities and experiences can 
be measured. Clubs and study groups 
can then be planned to strengthen a 
demonstrated weakness. The type of 
student attracted to the school can 
be determined. Definite data in- 
valuable for accreditation purposes 
will be provided by such a program. 

An integrated program of testing 
introduced into all of Synod’s schools 
will serve not only these educational 
units, but Synod as such. Such a 
plan, of course, involves a system of 
record keeping which will make the 
information available for transfer. If 
this is done, it will provide the re- 
spective deans and Boards of Distri- 
bution with information which will 
enable them to place men with max- 
imum efficiency for the congregations 
and the church at large. It will also 
provide Synod and its responsible 
boards with exact information as to 
the efficiency of its educational sys- 
tem as a whole, the comparative 
efficiency of the individual schools, 
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departments, or even _ instructors. 
Often in the past hearsay has been 
the measure simply because no more 
accurate one was available. 

A still more valuable service which 
can eventually be rendered to the 
church at large is the stimulation of 
research in the testing field pointed 
directly to the specific problems of 
our own Church. Valid measures of 
the desirable interests and achieve- 
ments peculiar to a successful Lu- 
theran church worker would be a 
development one might hope to see 
emerge. A committee of the faculty 
of Concordia Seminary is at present 
studying the problem of the most 
desirable combination of intelligence, 
vocational, and _ personality tests 
which might be adapted to the 
problem of understanding and guid- 
ing prospective candidates for the 
ministry. This study is being done 
with the help of Dr. Cooper, who is 
associated with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. No doubt a 
very workable group of measures will 
be found, but they cannot but be 
adaptations applied to a situation for 
which they were not specifically de- 
signed. The extended and regular 
use of testing procedures at all levels 
in our institutions would appear to 
do much to stimulate research lead- 
ing to the development of tools de- 
signed for this purpose from the Lu- 
theran viewpoint. 

If such a program is adopted, how 
shall it be administered? The only 
reasonable method is that the pro- 
gram be administered at the indi- 
vidual schools by the personnel of 
those institutions. We are not ready 
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to designate centers of testing to 
which students from a certain area 
are directed, nor would such an ar- 
rangement be practical. However, 
the administration should be with 
meticulous observance of all condi- 
tions specified in the individual tests, 
otherwise all comparative values are 
lost. It should be administered under 
central direction — that of the Board 
for Higher Education, as has already 
been indicated by synodical resolu- 
tion. If some single purpose is to 
be served, then there must be some 
group which visualizes that one pur- 
pose and translates it into practical 
application by suggestions and pre- 
scriptions. This would, as indicated 
above, take the form of a definite 
prescribed skeleton of tests in each 
school, to which there may be addi- 
tions as the specific needs of each 
school dictate. In the case of min- 
isterial students all of this accumu- 
lated information concerning one in- 
dividual should be made available to 
the dean of Concordia Seminary at 
the time of transfer. In many cases, 
it would seem that the work of a 
dormitory counselor could include the 
necessary direction and planning of 
this record keeping at the preparatory 
school. Local conditions will deter- 
mine the placing of the immediate 
responsibility. 

One should not leave the subject 
without indicating that certain dan- 
gers may grow out of this proposal. 
The dangers are, however, not es- 
sential. The nature of all of our 
faculties is certainly such that they 
would not allow a testing program to 
assume so important a place that in- 
structors point their teaching toward 
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preparing students for the test rather 
than for life and their chosen profes- 
sion. After all, tests are human and 
finite, and in measuring the eternal 
and infinite upon and for which we 
build they must fail. 


SUMMARY 


The synodical resolutions authoriz- 
ing the establishment of a testing 
program are based upon a rather 
lengthy period of observation of the 
effectiveness and improvement of this 
tool of secular education. Such a 
program should be more valuable be- 
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cause of this time lag. An expansion 
of the skeleton program authorized 
by Synod is proposed, and a sug- 
gested program of tests is indicated. 
Such a planned program of testing 
can serve the individual school and 
the church at large in many ways. 
It should be administered at the in- 
dividual schools by school personnel 
under central direction. Carefully 
planned record systems are necessary 
for its proper functioning. The train- 
ing and faith of our individual faculty 
members would prevent overempha- 
sis of the value of such a program. 


CORRIGENDUM 
In the December issue, page 214, first footnote, the word “doctrinal” should be 


“doctoral.” We regret the error. 


CoP. Hs 


ProsPERITY AND Cuarity. — Our national income, which was seventy billion 
dollars in 1920 and dropped to forty-two billion in 1932, has risen until it 
has reached unprecedented heights. It was one hundred seventy-eight billion 
in 1946, more than four times the total income in the depths of the depression 
in 1932. But the percentage of giving to all church and charity institutions 
dependent upon voluntary support for their maintenance, which I am informed 
was 5:3 per cent in 1932, is currently reported to be 1.6 per cent during this 


time of our highest prosperity. 


I submit to my fellow citizens that we cannot hope to be worthy of the 
continued blessing of Providence if our prosperity is used selfishly for our own 
personal gratification without a more appropriate increase in the voluntary, 
systematic support of those religious, educational, and _character-building 
agencies and institutions upon which the integrity of the Nation is based. — 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN in Message to the National Stewardship Conference opened 


in Washington, November 16, 1947. 


THERE are persons so radiant, so kind, so pleasure-bearing, that you in- 
stinctively feel that they do you good, whose coming into a room is like the 
bringing of a lamp there. — Henry Warp BEECHER. 


IMpoRTANCE OF DiscIPLINE IN TRAINING. — It would be futile to deny that 
control and discipline may be stupid and brutal and used for unworthy ends. 
It would be futile to deny the need for the development of self-discipline and 
for the relaxation of external discipline with the growth of volitional maturity. 
But all this does not alter the fundamental truth that freedom must go hand 
in hand with responsibility, and that responsible freedom is always a conquest, 
never a gift. —- Witu1aM C. Bacuiry in Educational Administration and Super- 


vision, April, 1938. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Turo. G. STELZER 


Music for Easter Day * 


HERBERT D. 


Easter Day, the Feast of the Resur- 
rection of our Lord, offers every 
church musician an opportunity to 
use festival music from a variety of 
sources. 

For the Introit of the Day he may 
select a Psalm Tone setting, such as 
the one given in The Introits for the 
Church Year (Concordia Publishing 
House, 1942) or in Proper of the 
Service (H. W. Gray Co., New York, 
1947). These unison chants are not 
only essentially ecclesiastical, but 
also historically and _ confessionally 
Lutheran in spirit and character. 
Read again, if necessary, Walter E. 
Buszin’s scholarly and helpful intro- 
duction to the Concordia edition of 
Introits, and, by all means, also the 
excellent and informative preface to 
the first edition of The Choral Service 
Book for the Use of Evangelical Lu- 
theran Congregations by Harry G. 
Archer and Luther D. Reed (The 
United Lutheran Publication House, 
1901). 

For the Gradual of the Day a choir 
may use either (a) the plainsong 
setting on pages 30 and 31 of The 
Graduals for the Church Year (Con- 
cordia, 1944), followed immediately 
by the immortal lith-century Se- 


* For grade of difficulty of the music 
listed in this article consult the latest music 
catalog of Concordia Publishing House. Not 
all the music mentioned here is given in the 
catalog. 


BRUENING 


quence Victimae Paschali on pages 
32—35, (b) the plainsong setting of 
the Sentence for Easter on pages 82 
and 83, (c) the four-part setting on 
page 86, or, finally, (d) the Alle- 
luiatic Sequence on pages 98 and 99. 
There are also the Psalm Tone set- 
tings of the Graduals and Tracts in 
Proper of the Service mentioned be- 
fore, compiled by Albert O. Chris- 
tensen and Harold E. Schuneman. 
For a detailed discussion of the Grad- 
ual, study the introduction to the 
Concordia edition of Graduals by Er- 
win Kurth and Walter E. Buszin. — 
There are also, of course, the settings 
of Introits and Graduals composed by 
H. Alexander Matthews and others. 
As for special choral music outside 
the structure of the Liturgy, a choir- 
master has the choice of Easter cho- 
rales or other hymns, carols, motets, 
and anthems in the narrower sense. 
It is not within the scope of this 
article to present a lengthy list of 
suitable choir music for Easter, but 
merely to make some specific sug- 
gestions. For detailed, graded lists 
consult the comprehensive music cat- 
alog of Concordia Publishing House; 
read also the reviews in the first ten 
music bulletins of Concordia, the first 
twelve Walther League Choral Union 
bulletins, and currently follow the 
reviews in The Diapason, The Amer- 
ican Organist, and Sursum Corda. 
Easter chorales, either in their 
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hymnal settings or in the harmoniza- 
tions of the masters, are always ap- 
propriate to the occasion. Despite 
their technical simplicity in many 
cases, chorales nevertheless challenge 
any choir to worship in a spiritually 
convincing and musically competent 
way. Try, for example, from The 
Lutheran Hymnal Numbers 187, 190, 
192, 195, 196, 201, 204, 206, 208, and 
209. Other hymns, though not cho- 
rales (Lutheran hymns), that can 
well be sung by a four-part choir are 
Numbers 191, 193, 199, 200, 203, 205, 
210. Any of these tunes may be sung 
in a higher or lower key to fit the 
range of your group. Likewise, if 
you prefer, you may have these Easter 
hymns sung in harmonizations other 
than those in the Lutheran Hymnal, 
as you know, of course. 

Among the many: Easter carols in 
print, perhaps the ones best known 
are those gathered from many coun- 
tries by Dr. Clarence Dickinson and 
his wife, Dr. Helen Dickinson. Their 
edition of 18th and 16th century 
Easter melodies arranged by Pluedde- 
mann in a carol entitled “Now Christ 
is Risen” (Gray) is appealing by 
reason of its simplicity, exuberance, 
tunefulness, and contrast. Try it with 
your choir. Still easier and perhaps 
lovelier is a Dutch carol sung to the 
words “This Joyful Eastertide” (ed- 
ited by Whitehead ), or, for children’s 
choir or treble voices, sung to the 
text “Awake, Thou Wintry Earth” 
(edited by Davis). 

While the term “motet” sounds for- 
bidding, it need not frighten any 
choir or choirmaster away from such 
not too difficult Easter motets as 
“Joy Fills the Morning” by Lotti 
(Gray), “I Am the Resurrection and 
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the Life” by Dressler, in the Later 
Renaissance Motets (Hall & Mc- 
Creary ), edited by Matthew N. Lund- 
quist, now at River Forest, or “Christ 
Our Passover” by Titcomb (Carl 
Fischer). 

Of the many accompanied anthems, 
the following may merit your con- 
sideration: 

“Awake, Thou That Sleepest” (Dit- 
son) — H. Alexander Matthews 
(American ). 

Scriptural text. 
fairly simple. 

“Christ Conquereth” (J. Fischer) — 
Joseph W. Clokey (American). 


Ancient antiphon. Based on a traditional 
melody. Modern and somewhat medium- 
difficult organ background. Worthy of 
better choirs. 


. “O Christ, the Heavens’ Eternal 
King” — Eric Thiman (English). 

Words translated from the Latin. Theme 
derived from Eighth Tone. One of the most 
widely sung anthems by this well-known 
modern composer. May seem difficult to 
some choirs and organists. 


“The Promise Which was Made” — 
Edward C. Bairstow (English). 


Perhaps one of the most widely used 
“big” anthems in churches and cathedrals. 
Scripture text. Requires good choir, soprano 
soloist, and organist. A typical, large-scale, 
singable anthem. 


Choir and organ parts 


By at least examining these four 
anthems you will know what some 
leading 20th-century composers have 
produced for Easter. 

Since we style any choir selection 
as an anthem in our service orders, 
we shall regard the following selec- 
tions as anthems in a wider sense. 

For effective arrangements of the 
oldest Easter hymn in existence today 
(“Christ ist erstanden” — Lutheran 
Hymnal No. 187), the following four 
settings are available: 
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1. “Christ is Arisen” (from Simple 
Master Chorales, edited by Paul 
Rosel, published by Concordia in 
1940) —harm. by Hans Leo Hassler. 

2. “Christ is Arisen” (Hall & Mc- 
Creary ) — Hirsch-Buszin. 


German-English text. Unison parts alter- 
nate with four-part. Use it. 


3. “Christ is Arisen” (Concordia) — 
arranged by Lundquist. 

4. “Now Christ is Risen” (Gray) — 
Dickinson. 

A more elaborate setting of “Christ ist 
erstanden” to be sung with or without organ; 
for main choir and antiphonal choir with 
optional parts for two trumpets and two 
trombones. Try it. 

Perhaps your mixed choir is able 
to sing double-chorus numbers. You 
might get your choristers used to 
eight-part singing by having them 
learn the simple eight-part “Christ is 
Arisen from the Grave” by Anony- 
mous - Hirsch - Buszin (Concordia). 
From this selection you may be ready 
to proceed to one of the following 
double-chorus compositions: 

“Lord, in Thy Resurrection” (Schir- 
mer ) — Gallus-Williamson. 

“The Women at the Sepulchre” 
(Gray ) — Woyrsch-Dickinson. 

“Our Lord and Christ Arose Today” 
( Willis ) — Vulpius-Lundquist. 

“Christians, Rejoice” (Gray) — Ec- 
card-Dickinson. 

All of these double-chorus numbers 
are classic in design and beauty. Get 
them to become at least familiar with 
this type of choral music. 


FOUR FAMOUS MELODIES 


Whoever has searched extensively 
for good Easter music has come re- 
peatedly upon four melodies in vari- 
ous arrangements and settings for all 
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types of choirs and organ. These four 
timeless tunes are: 1. “O filii et filiae” 
(on which more Easter organ music 
is based than on any other Easter 
tune); 2. “Easter Hymn” or “Wor- 
gan” (L.H. 199);° 3. “Palestrina” 
(L.H. 210); and, 4. “Gelobt sei 
Gott” (L. H. 208, the famous melody 
by Vulpius). 

“O filii et filiae” (“O Sons and 
Daughters”), a French melody of the 
17th century, is arranged most effec- 
tively and elaborately for mixed 
voices by Alfred Whitehead in the 
Carl Fischer edition. 

“O filii et filiae” has inspired many 
an organ composer; as, note, for ex- 
ample, the following selections for 
organ: 

“Easter-day” (Carl’s Festival Music 
for Easter) — Loret. 

“Easter Offertory” (from the same 
volume) — Deshayes. 

“An Easter Prelude” (Oxford) — 
Egerton. 

“Old Easter Melody with Varia- 
tions” (Novello) — West. 

Toccata on “O filii et filiae” (Pres- 
ser) — Farnam. 

Carillon on “O filii et filiae” (J. 
Fischer ) — R. K. Biggs. 

The Loret, Farnam, and Biggs 
pieces are best used as_postludes, 
while the other selections are per- 
haps most useful as voluntaries (or- 
gan offertories ). 

“Easter Hymn” or “Worgan” oc- 
curs in the organ accompaniment of 
“The First Easter Dawn” for mixed 
chorus by T. Tertius Noble (Schmidt ) 
and in the final portion of George 
C. Martin’s dramatic accompanied 
anthem for mixed chorus “As It Be- 
gan to Dawn” (Schirmer) as well as 
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in many other choir pieces for Easter. 
A most unusual and outstanding set- 
ting of “Easter Hymn” is found in 
Walter Wild’s “Jesus Christ is Risen 
Today” (Carl Fischer) for choir, con- 
gregation, and organ. If this selec- 
tion is too difficult for your choir, 
perhaps you will want to use at least 
the thrilling independent organ ac- 
companiments for stanzas three and 
four. 

Here are some useful organ com- 
positions on “Easter Hymn” ranging 
from easy to difficult: 

1. “Easter Dawn” 
Hodson. 

2. Paraphrase on “Jesus Christ is 
Risen Today” (Gray) — Campbell. 

3. “Paean of Easter” (White-Smith) 
— Mueller. 

4, “Resurrection Morn” (J. Fischer ) 
— Johnston. 

5. “Christ is Risen” (White-Smith ) 
— Saxton. 

6. Prelude on “Worgan” (Gray) — 
Lutkin. 

7. Prelude for Easter (Schirmer) — 
Vause. 

8. Toccata Prelude on “Jesus Christ 
is Risen Today” (Wood) — Snow. 

“Palestrina” (L.H. 210) concludes 
most tellingly that ever popular and 
great accompanied Easter anthem 
“Light's Glittering Morn Bedecks the 
Sky” (a text of Ambrosian origin), 
by America’s own noted Horatio W. 
Parker, in the Schirmer edition of 
1894 and 1922. Here is another an- 
them that is standing the test of time. 

“Palestrina” occurs in the following 
organ pieces: 

“Resurrexit” (Presser ) 

“Easter Dawn” 
son. 


(Presser) — 


— Lacey. 
(Presser ) — Hod- 
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“Paean of Easter” (WikitesSrati) - 
Mueller. 

“Triumphal March” (in Novello’s 
“Village Organist” for Easter, Book 
45) — Luard-Selby. 

“Gelobt sei Gott” (the famous Vul- 
pius melody — L. H. 208) may be had 
in the following selections for mixed 
chorus: 

“O Sons and Daughters” (No. 36 
in Pfatteicher’s The Christian Church 
Year, Carl Fischer) — Vulpius. 

“The Strife Is O’er” (Oxford) — 
Vulpius-Ley. 

“The Strife Is 
Vulpius-Sanders. 

“The Strife Is O’er” (Carl Fischer) 
— Vulpius-Whitehead. 

Apparently, until now the great 
Vulpius melody has not inspired any 
composer to write an outstanding 
organ selection on this tune. 

If you want to make your choir(s) 
and congregation conscious of the 
four Easter melodies which seem to 
occur most frequently in choir and 
organ compositions for Easter, you 
may begin by having your choir(s) 
learn to sing in the course of time 
for an Easter service: 

1. “O filii”? — arr. by Whitehead. 

2. “Easter Hymn” — arr. by Wild. 

3. “Light’s Glittering Morn” — 
Parker. 

4. “The Strife Is O’er” — Vulpius- 
Sanders or Vulpius-Whitehead. 

Or, better still, have your congre- 
gation sing in an Easter service 
“O filii” (copy No. 99 from Episcopal 
Hymnal), “Easter Hymn” (L. H. 199), 
“Palestrina” (L. H. 210), and “Gelobt 
sei Gott” (L. H. 208), but also always 
bear in mind Hymns 187, 192, 195, 
196, 200, and 206. 


Over” (Ditson) — 


a 


Music Reviews 


Emergent Voice, Box 62, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


EMERGENT VOICE. Kenneth N. Wester- 
man. $5.00. 


Emergent Voice is the culmination of a 
vast amount of experience and research by 
Dr. Westerman and his associates. The ap- 
plication of the findings to the vocal arts is 
pleasantly sound, psychologically. The illus- 
trations are particularly clear. The entire 
text of 156 and a dozen pages answers the 
fundamental questions of vocal technique. 
The possible controversies arising out of his 
presentations are amply supported by re- 
search of considerable duration. Here, at 
last, we have positive statements which are 
clear, plausible, possible, demonstrable, and 
attainable. 

Breathing and voice emission is clearly 
presented and demonstrated as a muscular 
and controllable act. The abdominal lift, 
initiated by the lower muscles and regulated 
by the diaphragm, is shown to co-ordinate 
with intercostal breathing as it activates the 
vocal lips as in saying “m-hm.” This con- 
tinuous support of vocalization is opposed to 
clavicular breathing, which inverts the breath 
impetus and results in a multitude of faulty 
habits. The cure lies in positive emergence 
produced by voluntary muscular behavior, 
not befogged by vague imagery. 

Nasalization and oralization are described 
and illustrated very clearly. The open nasal 
port becomes a matter of conscious under- 
standing under Dr. Westerman’s pen. The 
proper classification of vowels and con- 
sonants, so constantly urged in this depart- 
ment, receives added clarity in Emergent 
Voice. The principal additions to these 
divisions are the hummed, voiced, and 
breathy consonants, as m, b, p, and the 
tense, lax, and neutral vowels, as 60 (room), 


00 (took), a (dust). Furthermore, there 
is a complete and systematic graduation of 
vowel sounds beyond the customary primary 
and intermediate cycle. Out of this emerges 
the new approach to sight singing: LA-MI- 
NO-ZATION. 


Dr. Westerman believes that this system 
will be the answer to vocal security as far 
as reading music is concerned. Instead of 
all the other systems, including solmization 
or the movable do, each tone of the chro- 
matic scale must be securely associated with 
a given syllable. Beginning with middle C, 
let the italicized syllable of each of the fol- 
lowing words symbolize succeeding chro- 
matic steps, C, C#, D, etc., thus: LArge, 
ROOm, MIght, VEal, NOte, GOne, PUIl, 
DUst, SIt, TAke, BOUnce, THEm, LArge, 
etc. The reviewer has not taken time to 
adapt himself to this system and to test it. 
It should lead toward absolute pitch. We 
are vitally interested in further research 
on this point and shall appreciate reports on 
results attained after reading Emergent 
Voice. 


The boy voice is treated most directly. 
This will have favorable repercussions on 
the child voice in general. It is an answer 
to both critics of the soft, lifeless voice 
and of the harsh, yelling strain. For- 
tunately, Dr. Westerman finds that there is 
but one way to train the correct use of the 
voice, regardless of age, sex, build, or in- 
clination. The individual characteristics 
will take care of themselves because of the 
physical instrument, but the activation is 
the same for all. 

This department regards Emergent Voice 
as a major contribution to the literature in 
this field, seeking its equal over decades. 

T.G.S. 


Epucation. — Education does not mean teaching people to know what they 
do not know. It means teaching them to behave as they do not behave. It is 
not teaching the young the shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers, and 

‘then leaving them to turn their arithmetic into roguery, and their literature 
into lust. It is, on the contrary, training them into the perfect exercise and 
kingly continence of their bodies and their souls. It is a painful, continual, 
difficult work, to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by precept, 
and by praise, but above all —by example. — Ruskin. 
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LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


THE 1948 CONVENTION 


The Sixth Annual Convention of the 
L. E. A. will be held at Concordia Teachers 
College July 6—7, 1948. Details will be 
presented as plans develop. An exciting and 
inviting program is in the process of con- 
struction. 


A CHAPTER PROGRAM 


The program of the Concordia Seminary 
(St. Louis) Chapter of the Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association for 1947—48: 

November — Prof. F. E. Mayer: “The Senior 
College Curriculum.” 

December — Prof. P. Bretscher: “Secular 
Studies Pertinent to a Minister’s Profes- 
sion.” 

January — Rev. O. Feucht: “Bible Classes.” 


February — A panel discussion: “Relation of 
the Pastor to the Parish Education Pro- 


2”? 


gram. 

March — ———: 
Parish.” 

April — Prof. A. C. Repp: “A Philosophy of 
Education.” 

Proposed Studies — Measure attitudes of stu- 
dents toward parochial schools. Prepare 
objective tests of (for) confirmation 
classes. 

Visual aids —L.E.A. members invited to 
attend Professor Repp’s special classes. 
Possible book reports — Harvard report: 
General Education in a Free Society; 
Barzun: Teacher in America; 100 Years 

of Lutheran Education. 

Meetings are held 2 hours, 6:15—8:15 P. M., 
each month, with special sessions arranged 
for more detailed discussions of the above 
or other topics. 

Meetings are open to the entire student 
body whether members or visitors. 

No dues are charged, since a small grant is 
given the chapter by the Students’ As- 
sociation (business organization of the 
student body) for minor expenses. 


“Guidance Program in the 


FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
Jury 15-16, 1947 


Election Returns 

The Election Committee report, dispatched 
from Cleveland, revealed 718 mail ballots 
had been cast over against the weaker sys- 
tem of some 200 at the regular convention 
gatherings. 

Though the St.Louis slate collected a 
goodly portion of the total votes cast, the 
following candidates from the Chicago slate 
constitute the new executive board. 

President — A. R. Roschke 
Vice-President — F. L. Weber 
Secretary — N. J. Rogers 

Financial Secretary — R. A. Lange 
Treasurer — A. Meyermann 


Members at Large 
Pastors 


A. G. Huegli 
E. H. Meinzen 
W. M. Wangerin 


Members at Large 
Laymen 


A. M. Fenker 
W. A. Link 
L. Menking 


Members at Large 
Teachers 


G. Doederlein 
H. H. Gross 
A. V. Maurer 


Financial Statement 
July 1, 1946 


Balance) 222 eee $1,402.96 

Financial Secretary _ 5,457.60 

Teachers’ Conference 165.00 

Miscellaneous __.___. 115.71 $7,141.27 

Expenses... see ee 8,661.77 
Balance y= ss. 38) eee $3,379.50 
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Printinc — July 1, 1946 


Balance: WW - $ 483.75 
Mecelpts 2a kes 1,976.50 $2,460.25 
PER OCUS Os OM eee ee 607.50 
Holance qe ens oe $1,852.75 
C. P. H. —July 1, 1946 
balancer.) 2201) $ 487.31 
Becelpts 1,698.76 $2,186.07 
ee $1,648.54 
olan eee $ 487.53 
CuirnicaL — July 1, 1946 
palnvicet + Ss $ 61.92 
J = 240.32 $ 802.24 
OS a 213.24 
1 SUT ER Gee ey er alone $ 89.00 
TRAVEL — July 1, 1946 
Balance se. $ 54.18 
Bepepts: | 210.28 $ 264.46 
BeOS oe 108.22 
Lith.) > ee. $ 156.24 
PostacE — July 1, 1946 
ialance ee $ 89.01 
Receipts a 845.46 $ 434.47 
Paeases 811.44 
Balances ee $ 123.03 


Tex. anp TEL. — July 1, 1946 


Balances ban unlit feu ge 

nce 1 ies 80.04 $ 387.78 

Expenses —_——________— $ 7.59 
ih iets $ 30.19 

OrFice Suppuies — July 1, 1946 

IBalancess2 46 =. $ 8.87 

Receipts... ____ 2 15.02 $ 18.89 

Expenses -.—----—---—---—-—_----- + eS 6.75 
Balance sees te Pee 8G 12:14 
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MIscELLANEOus — July 1, 1946 
Balances $ 15.48 
gt | hh Ce 61.58 $ 77.06 
ot ea er See er 46.67 
Ot ee ee. 2 $ 30.39 
REsERVEs — July 1, 1946 
Balance:es2..2~ 2 $ 8.03 
Receipts *-iba ac 290.53 $ 298.56 
Expenses: setae. ew) Fe ee 174.58 
Bante" re $ 123.98 
CENTENNIAL Funp — July 1, 1946 
Balances = es 
Recerpts «re eee ee $ 666.25 $ 666.25 
PE XPeusess 2as... 782 tee eee 192.00 
Balance ee Ts $ 474.25 
RESEARCH 
Research goes ae re ee $ 100.00 
Balance igi es Svea de * $3,479.50 


H. NInNEMANN, Treasurer 


Report of the Financial Secretary 
July, 1946, to June, 1947 


Met DCER BIDS ein ctor $4,548.00 
Associate Members 65.00 
Life Memberships — 100.00 
Donations. 22 ees = ee eee 398.20 
Yearbooks 2) atte ae. 79.60 
Milwaukee Registrations —_____ 117.00 
TODOS en ee 60.00 
Meals 25522 32) eee 855.30 
ScHoon JOURNAL: —___ 1.50 
Miscellaneous): =. 2 - ee 21.71 

Total: ose eoe ere $5,737.81 


Among our membership total of 1,558 
there are 65 students. Increases have been 
noted particularly from the States of Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Montana. 


* The report was prepared prior to the time 
that payments were made on the 1947 Year- 
book. 
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The Auditing Committee of J. G. Schmid 
and W. J. Kallies from St. James Lutheran 
School, Chicago, submitted a written report 
signifying that accounts of both the treas- 
urer .and the financial secretary are correct 
and in good order. 

During the business sessions it was found 
necessary to suspend the constitutional pro- 
vision: “Changes must be presented to the 
membership by mail ballot” — and to pass a 
$4.00 membership fee necessitated by the 
emergency of increased ScHooL JOURNAL 
costs. An amendment that the new amount 
go into effect August 1, 1947, was accepted. 


Resolutions Committee Report 


The committee, with Superintendent E. 
Chas. Mueller as acting chairman for Mar- 
tin J. Maehr, presented the following: 


Resolution 1. That the Lutheran Edu- 
cation Association Executive Board be in- 
structed to prepare an L.E. A. key. The 
suggestion was adopted. 


Resolution 2. That this convention en- 
courage local chapters to promote Lutheran 
high schools by lending support to those 
already established, giving support and 
leadership to ongoing projects for such es- 
tablishment, and by taking initiative and 
co-operating with groups in studying the 
problems in areas where Lutheran high 

schools have not been considered. Adopted. 


Resolution 3. That every effort be made 
by regional vice-presidents, district repre- 
sentatives, and keymen to increase greater 
lay participation, and that special materials 
be prepared by the Executive Board for 
such efforts. Adopted. 


Resolution 4. The $4.00 membership fee 
was adopted. 


Resolution 5. That memberships be rec- 
ognized only through application for mem- 
bership in the local chapter, where organ- 
ized. This was rejected. 


Resolutions 6, 7. That the Yearbook be 
placed on the shelves of pivotal libraries, 
and that we encourage congregations to use 
the 1947 Yearbook as a basis. for study by 
adult and youth groups. Adopted. 
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Resolution 8. “That each member work 
toward the establishment of a chapter in 
his own area. Accepted. 


Resolution 9. That this convention ac- 
knowledge the services of all field men and 
extend to them a vote of thanks. Adopted. 


Resolution 10. A rising vote of thanks to 
outgoing officers, Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, and all who contributed individually 
and collectively to the success of the con- 
vention. 


Resolution 11. That we ask the Presi- 
dent of Synod, in the appointment of the 
Centennial Research Committee, to give 
consideration to one or more men trained 
in research techniques who are acquainted 
with the problems and needs of Christian 
education. The suggestion was adopted. 

In a brief overview of publicity high- 
lights, Miss Gertrude Doederlein exhibited 
the L.E.A. key design and gave an ex- 
planation of its various significant features. 
The new promotional folder sent to every 
member was reviewed, with suggestions for 
its usefulness. 

The Editorial Committee, represented by 
Dr. A. V. Maurer, the chairman, recalled 
1946—47 publications of three 1946 conven- 
tion essays, articles in the Scoot JouRNAL, 
and the 1947 Yearbook. Work is being ac- 
complished on the coming four yearbooks. 

The Research Council presented its re- 
port through the chairman, Dr. Paul Lange. 
A project to examine community and Chris- 
tian educational planning by blocking out 
an urban area for examination is being con- 
sidered; the project will require some 
$20,000 if undertaken. Other proposals for 
future research were advanced. The com- 
mittee meets four or five times a year in 
St. Louis, with regular steering committee 
meetings between those dates. 

Upon closing the convention and prepar- 
ing members for their respective destina- 
tions, Dr. W. R. Roehrs dwelt on St. Paul’s 
admonition to “redeem the time.” 


Respectfully submitted, 


M. F. WEssLER 


N. |. Roouss | BRS 


: 
: 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES AND 
COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA SEMINARY, ST. Louts, Mo. 


A special chapel service of thanksgiving 
was conducted on Friday, Nov. 21, in honor 
of Dr. Theodore Graebner and Dr. John H. 
C. Fritz. In June of this year fifty years 
had elapsed since their graduation from 
Concordia Seminary. The Rev. W. Licht- 
sinn, Fourth Vice-President of Synod and 
member of the Board of Control, reminded 
the jubilarians in the sermon of the cause for 
thanksgiving. After the sermon, Dr. Louis 
J. Sieck presented testimonial resolutions 
from the Faculty. Mr. O. A. Dorn, manager 
of Concordia Publishing House, handed the 
two honored guests special editions of one 
of their books. The Rev. John Oppliger 
closed the service with prayer and bene- 
diction. 

John H. C. Fritz was born July 30, 1874, 
at Martins Ferry, Ohio, son of the Rev. 
John A. Fritz and Catherine, nee Kirchner. 
He graduated from Concordia Seminary in 
1897, was ordained at Pilot Knob, Mo., and 
served congregations at Pilot Knob, Bis- 
marck, and Fredericktown till 1901; the 
Church of Our Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y., till 
1914; Bethlehem Church, St. Louis, till 
1920. He became the first dean of Con- 
cordia Seminary in 1920. He has instructed 
in homiletics since 1923. He has served 
Synod in various offices and on a number of 
committees. His outstanding literary work 
is his Pastoral Theology. He married Emilie, 
nee Koerber, in 1898. They have three 
children. He received the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity from the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Adelaide, Australia, in 1930. 

Theodore Graebner was born at Water- 
town, Wis., Nov. 23, 1876, son of Dr. A. L. 
Graebner and Anna, nee Schaller. He 
graduated from Concordia Seminary in 
1897, was ordained in the Norwegian 
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Synod, served as pastor of a mission in 
Chicago and as editor of the Norwegian 
Synod’s Lutheran Herald (1909-1913), 
He became professor at Concordia Sem- 
inary in 1913, first edited Der Lutheraner 
(1913-1917), and since 1914 the Lutheran 
Witness, jointly with Dr. M. S. Sommer. 
He has served Synod on various com- 
mittees. A large number of books have 
come from his pen. At present he is editor 
of the Lutheran Witness and associate editor 
of the Cresset and the Concordia Historical 
Institute Quarterly. In 1900 he married 
Selma Brohm, by whom he had five chil- 
dren, all of whom are living today. He re- 
ceived his degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Adelaide, Australia, in 1930. 

On the evening of Nov. 21 the Faculty 
and Board of Control gathered for a testi- 
monial dinner to honor Professors Fritz and 
Graebner. Cognizance was also taken of 
the fact that Prof. J. T. Mueller and Prof. 
G. V. Schick had rounded out forty years 
of service since their graduation from Con- 
cordia Seminary. Although Dr. Walter A. 
Maier was not able to be present, a tribute 
was also paid to him in view of the fact that 
he has been connected with Concordia Sem- 
inary for twenty-five years. To make the 
evening complete, Profs. Otto E. Sohn and 
Walter E. Buszin were welcomed in this 
social gathering. 


ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, ILw. 


On Nov. 24, in connection with the an- 
niversary of Prof. Alfred Schmieding (re- 
ported in December), Concordia also ob- 
served the 25th anniversary of Mr. Martin 
C. Pieper, who has been on Concordia’s 
teaching staff since September, 1946. Prior 
to that Mr. Pieper was principal of Con- 
cordia Lutheran School in Chicago for a 
period of 16 years. His first charge after 
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his graduation from River Forest had been 
at St. Peter's Lutheran School in Big 
Rapids, Mich. Mr. Pieper teaches primarily 
mathematics at Concordia. 


Illness compelled Prof. C. H. Scaer to 
take an unwelcome vacation of more than 
one month. He was able to resume his 
work in the classroom after the Thanks- 
giving recess. 

The faculty through its Summer School 
Committee has set the time for next sum- 
mer’s sessions from June 28 to Aug. 6, 
a period of six weeks. A special program 
will again be arranged for needed emer- 
gency teachers. Arrangements will also be 
made so that those emergency teachers now 
in the field find opportunity to continue 
their studies. As in previous years, a num- 
ber of workshops in specialized fields will 
be scheduled. The workshops, especially 
those conducted last summer, enjoyed an 
unprecedented popularity and contributed 
much toward the enrichment of the entire 
summer school program. Registered to date 
on Concordia’s calendar during the time of 
the summer school are two important group 
meetings: the convention of the Lutheran 
Education Association, July 6—7; and the 
Educational Conference, July 8—9. 


Work on both new buildings, the dor- 
mitory and the library, has been progress- 
ing as well as the weather permitted. 


Mr. Victor Waldschmidt of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has accepted the call as principal of 
Grace Lutheran School on the campus, 
which serves as the training school for 
Concordia. He was a teacher at St. Paul’s 
Lutheran School in Fort Wayne and prior 
to that had charge of a Lutheran school 
in Whitefish Bay, Wis. Mr. Waldschmidt, 
who was graduated from Concordia in 1931, 
succeeds at Grace in River Forest Mr. 
Ernest E. Yunghans, who this past fall ac- 
cepted a call to Baltimore. 


The Educational Policies Committee of 
the faculty has for some time been study- 
ing the school’s needs for accreditation 
with the North Central Association of 
Colleges. To that end the committee is 
especially concerned with the revision of 
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the curriculum. A number of basic studies 
have been made and submitted to the 
faculty. Among these studies are the Har- 
vard Report and a survey of course re- 
quirements by the teachers’ colleges in 
Illinois. The Educational Policies Com- 
mittee is divided into two sections, or sub- 
committees: the administration and the 
curriculum sections. Sectional and joint 
meetings are held regularly. 


The College of Presidents’ Subcommittee 
on Assignments met at River Forest on Fri- 
day, Nov. 21, to consider the disposition of 
calls and requests received for the fall 
quarter graduates. A total of fifteen calls 
and six requests for supply had been re- 
ceived. Seven graduates and two supply 
students were available for teaching posi- 
tions. The graduates and their assign- 
ments are the following: 


Albert Dede pe 22a ess Milwaukee, Wis. 
Robert Rudiger 22222 Waynesboro, Va. 
Gerhard Rottmann _....... Port Arthur, Tex. 
ReubentStohss= Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Raymond Witzke __.____ Lakefield, Minn. 
Ruths Warnkes ease Brookfield, Il. 
Elsie Zimmermann __._- Chicago, Il. 


Pre-Christmas Activities 


Two events stood out among the pre- 
Christmas activities on the campus. 


On Sunday evening, Dec. 14, Part One of 
Handel’s Messiah was the highlight of the 
Christmas program presented in the College 
Gymnasium. The participating organiza- 
tions included the Cantata Chorus, the Col- 
lege Chorus, the High School Choir, the 
Band, and the College and High School 
Drama Clubs. 


The Band was under the direction of 
Professor Richard Rohlfing, and the College 
Chorus was directed by Professor Albert 
Beck. A pageant was presented under the 
guidance of Mr. Clarence Drews. Professor 
Victor Hildner directed the Cantata Chorus, 
which presented a portion of Handel’s Mes- 
siah. Guest soloists were Lorraine Jiede, 
soprano; Elfrieda Miller, alto; Carl Zehn- 
der, tenor; and William Thoms, baritone. 
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Herbert Gotsch accompanied at the piano 
and Robert Breihan at the organ. 


On the evening of Dec. 18 the annual 
Christmas party was held in the College 
Gymnasium. This party was arranged by 
the Concordia Teachers College Women’s 
Auxiliary and attended by the student body, 
the faculty, and the Concordia Teachers 
College Men’s Club. The seasonal decora- 
tions of the gymnasium, the impressive 
pageant, the singing of Christmas carols by 
the assembly, and the serving of refresh- 
ments —all helped to arouse the spirit of 
Christmas in the students on the eve of 
their departure for their homes where they 
celebrated Christmas in the circle of their 
families. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Sewarp, NEsrR. 


Concordia Teachers College, Seward, is 
making progress toward accreditation. Dean 
F. Henzlik and Dr. G. W. Rosenlof of the 
University of Nebraska spent Oct. 22 on the 
campus to advise the faculty regarding 
modifications which need to be made before 
the college can be accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools. Although Dr. Henzlik is a 
past president and Dr. Rosenlof is the 
present secretary of the association, the visit 
was of an unofficial nature. During their 
visit Prof. Martin J. Neeb represented 
Synod’s Board for Higher Education. 

The two university faculty members ad- 
vised the faculty to seek accreditation with 
a limited program, as a teachers’ college 
training elementary teachers. They pointed 
out also that, although the faculty members 
may belong to both the college and the high 
school faculties, these two groups need to be 
organized separately and must consider their 
particular problems independently. 

In the library separate reading rooms need 
to be provided for the high school and col- 
lege students. 

Other recommendations dealt with a 
careful restudy of the curriculum and a 
revision of the catalog. Some schools, it 
was pointed out, now provide an extensive 
and detailed description of each course in 
the catalog. 
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Frank Mueller, Lincoln, was elected 
president and G. F. Kroeger, Omaha, treas- 
urer by the Concordia College Association, 
which held its annual meeting on the 
campus late in October. Other officers 
elected were Rev. O. C. Decker, Battle 
Creek, Nebr., vice-president, and Henry 
Lange, Ord, Nebr., member at large. 


This supporting agency seeks to aid the 
college in those areas not provided for by 
Synod. The association increased its ap- 
propriation for the publicity program of 
the school and inaugurated an appropria- 
tion for new band and stringed instruments 
to be used by musical organizations of the 
college. 


‘Representatives were present from con- 
gregations in Omaha, Lincoln, Denver, and 
many other places in Nebraska and Colo- 
rado. 


Mr. Walter Mueller, instructor in English, 
has been chosen as acting dean of men for 
the second semester. Dean L. C. Wuerffel 
will join the faculty of Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, at the end of the first semester. 


Mr. Leonard Schlueter has been engaged 
to serve as business manager of the college. 
He has had training in business at the 
University of Nebraska and has worked for 
a number of years in the office of the 
Hughes Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
Seward. 

In January a call for nominations will 
be issued for a head librarian and also for 
a professor of English to succeed, respec- 
tively, Prof. L. C. Wuerffel and Prof. H. 
A. Koenig, the latter retiring this year. The 
new members of the faculty will be elected 
in February. Dr. L. G. Bickel will succeed 
Professor Wuerffel as adviser to the fresh- 
men college women. 

As part of its observation of Lutheran 
Education Week St. John’s Lutheran Church 
presented the pageant “A Christian Sings 
from the Cradle to the Grave,” on Nov. 14. 
The pageant included the following stages: 
Infancy, childhood, adolescence, young 
manhood and womanhood, manhood and 
womanhood, and finally old age. There was 
a song sung for each period, a total of 
thirty-one hymns being sung in all. The 
music was furnished by St. John’s children’s 
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choir, St. John’s choir, the Walther League, 
the high school chorus, the Concordia a 
cappella, string ensemble, and brass choir. 
The groups that presented the scenes were 
the Ladies’ Aid, the Sunday school, the day 
school, the Walther League, the Bible class, 
the C.T.C., the L. L. L., the Young Wom- 
en’s League, and the adult Bible class. 


President Fuerbringer and _ Professors 
Brandhorst, Stelzer, Werling, and Wolbrecht 
delivered papers to a number of teachers’ 
conferences during October and November. 

H. F. WERLING 


OUR MINISTERIAL 
PREPARATORY COLLEGES 


Forr Wayne, Inp. 


The Concordia Choir, consisting of stu- 
dents from Concordia College and Concordia 
Lutheran High School, made its annual tour 
during the Thanksgiving recess. The 
schedule of programs to be presented in- 
cluded 11 public appearances in five States. 

The highlights of the tour included two 
concerts of special interest, one at Alten- 
burg, Mo., the cradle of Concordia College, 
and the other in the historic city of New 
Orleans. 

Prof. Arnold Lehman, head of the music 
department at Concordia, is the conductor 
of the choir, while Prof. E. E. Foelber is 
the business manager. Contributions to the 
choral numbers sung by the choir were 
made by Mrs. Juanita Gray, piano teacher 
on the faculty of the music department, and 
by Robert Bergt, talented young violinist 
from Schuyler, Nebr., and a member of 
Secunda. 

The following concerts were booked: 
Noy. 21, Vincennes, Ind.; Nov. 22, half- 
hour program over KFUO, St. Louis; 
Nov. 23, church services at Collinsville, 
Ill., and concert in Lutheran High School 
auditorium in St.Louis in the afternoon; 
Nov. 24, Little Rock, Ark.; Nov. 26, Col- 
ton Auditorium at New Orleans; Nov. 28, 
Altenburg, Mo.; Nov. 29, Evansville, Ind., 
radio program in the afternoon and concert 
in the evening; Nov. 80, final concert at 
Trinity Lutheran Church in Indianapolis. 
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A three-day program of homecoming 
events attracted several hundred alumni to 
the college grounds on Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, Nov. 14-16. More elaborate 
preparations than usual were put forth this 
year, and the returning alumni registered 
much pleasure in visiting the alma mater. 

Activities began on Friday evening with 
a large bonfire on the athletic field. On 
Saturday the alumni visited at the school 
and attended a banquet in the college din- 
ing hall before the great alumni basketball 
game in the evening (yes, the alumni won). 
Festivities were concluded on Sunday with 
divine services in our college chapel in the 
morning and with open house in the dor- 
mitories in the afternoon. W. H. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


The Milwaukee Concordia library has re- 
cently received several notable gifts from 
friends of the institution. Professor Plass, 
librarian, announced that Dr. Carl Huth, 
formerly of the University of Chicago, has 
sent a large portion of his private library 
to our school. The shipment consisted 
mainly of scholarly books on history and 
philology. Dr. Huth’s father will be re- 
membered by many Milwaukee alumni as a 
member of the “Old Guard.” The late Mr. 
Gustav Kleinschmidt, formerly buyer for 
the book department of one of the leading 
department stores of Milwaukee, willed his 
entire library to the college. The acquisi- 
tions in the latter group are mainly in the 
field of biography and history. 

Students are showing great interest in 
the new music program recently announced 
by President Rincker. The program will 
include a series of concerts and lecture 
recitals by competent musicians and will 
conclude with a student music contest in 
May, 1948. Details are being planned by 
a committee consisting of Mr. Arthur Grieb- 
ling, Mr. Victor Droegemueller, and Prof. 
O. C. Rupprecht. 

Sometimes editorials make news. The 
editor of the Concordia Courier recently 
proposed a “Lutheran Great Books Pro- 
gram.” He said, in part: “There can be 
no denying that such a movement is most 
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urgently needed within Lutheran circles. 
We are living in an era of doctrinal con- 
fusion. .. . To understand adequately the 
problems confronting the Lutheran Church, 
we must know the principles of Scripture. 
Congregational group study and discussion 
of pertinent books by Lutheran churchmen 
would do away with the prevalent theolog- 
ical ignorance. ... Here indeed is a timely 
service. Who will begin?” 


The college chorus, under the direction of 
Mr. Droegemueller, gave a half-hour con- 
cert over WTMJ’s 50,000 watt station on 
Noy. 9. On Nov. 23 the chorus took part 
in the Sunday morning service of Mount 
Olive Church (Pastors H. G. Brueggemann 
and Kenneth Schueler), broadcast over 
WEMP. The chorus is scheduled for a 
fifteen-minute television program 
WTMJ-TV on Dec. 7. 


Do Synod’s professors take part in the 
varied work of the Church? On Nov. 13 
Professor Plass attended a meeting of the 
Student Welfare Commission, of which he 
has been a member for several years. On 
Nov. 19 and 20 Synod’s Board of Appeals 
met on the college campus; Professor 
Koehneke is chairman of the Board. On 
Nov. 7 Professor Hardt served the South 
Wisconsin District Teachers’ Conference as 
essayist, speaking on the topic “Sola Scrip- 
tura.” On Nov. 16 he delivered the inspira- 
tional address at the meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Chapter of the L.E.A. Professor 
Rupprecht served congregations in Milwau- 
kee and Sheboygan at meetings held on 
Nov. 17 and 23 in the interest of Chris- 
tian education. 
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Synod’s instructors keep abreast of de- 
velopments in their respective fields. On 
Nov. 7 Dr. Sullivan attended the Wisconsin 
Education Association’s sectional meeting for 
German teachers; Professor Rupprecht at- 
tended a meeting held for speech teachers. 
On Nov. 20 Professors Gienapp and Jenne 
attended a dinner meeting of the English 
Club of Milwaukee. On Nov. 22 Professor 
Gienapp lectured on debating at a speech 
institute conducted in Milwaukee by the 
Wisconsin High School Forensic Association. 
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Concorp1A, Mo. 


The Board of Electors of St. Paul’s Col- 
lege met on Nov.5 and called the Rev. 
John Oppliger, pastor of Immanuel Lu- 
theran Church, St. Louis, and member of 
the Board of Control of Concordia Seminary, 
to the vacant chair of social studies. Ac- 
cording to late reports he has returned the 
call. 


The preliminary plans for the new ad- 
ministration building have been completed 
and sent to Dr. Paul Schulz and Mr. Edgar 
Buenger for approval. According to present 
plans, building operations will begin in the 
spring. Acmetyle has been placed on the 
first floors of the older dormitories, and the 
contract for improvements on the gym- 
nasium has been let. 

The executive board of St. Paul’s College 
Association met on Nov.17 and devoted 
some time to the discussion of ways and 
means of raising the necessary funds for the 
purchase of typewriters and desks. 

The annual homecoming occupied the 
time and interest of students, alumni, and 
faculty Nov. 21—23. A pep rally and ban- 
quet, with Prof. O. T. Walle as toastmaster, 
was held in the dining hall. This was fol- 
lowed by a basketball game, in which the 
alumni were defeated by the Blue Jays. 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 
Concordia Honors Faculty Member 


Prof. Louis Heinrichsmeyer of Concordia 
Collegiate Institute was honored on Sun- 
day, Nov. 9, for having recently completed 
forty years as a member of Concordia’s 
German Department, when the alumni and 
members of the student body and faculty 
joined in a chapel service and a banquet 
for him in the school’s Commons Building. 
Professor Heinrichsmeyer has headed the 
German Department for twenty years. 

A native of St. Louis, Professor Heinrichs- 
meyer came to Concordia in 1907 after 
three years spent in a Missouri pastorate. 
A holder of a Master of Arts degree from 
Columbia, much of his time has been spent 
in a study of little-known languages. 
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At the banquet, attended by more than 
250, Professor Heinrichsmeyer received a 
scroll of tribute from the school’s Board of 
Trustees, presented by the Rev. Herman J. 
Rippe, president, and Charles Nehring of 
Bronxville. 


Speakers included Jeanne Wagner and 
Theodore N. P. Wagner, representing the 
graduates, Dean Theodore Hausmann, and 
Thorvald Alger, president of the student 
body. 

An associate of the veteran educator, the 
Rev. Louis Roehm, pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church, Hudson, N. Y., spoke at 
the chapel service. Officiating at this serv- 
ice were the Rev. Arthur J. Doege, presi- 
dent of the Institute, and the Rev. Louis S. 
Wagner, Queens Village, Long Island. 


PorRTLAND, OREG. 


In compliance with the request of Presi- 
dent Thomas Coates, the Northwest As- 
sociation of Secondary Schools sent an 
examiner on Nov. 21 to investigate the pos- 
sibility of admitting Concordia Academy 
into the Association. After a thorough 
checkup of the courses offered, faculty 
standing, and physical equipment, it ap- 
peared that prospects were bright for early 
accreditation. 


The month of November saw the arrival 
of eleven tons of food, a gift of the Lu- 
therans of the Inland Empire area of 
Washington and the Magic Valley of Idaho, 
brought to the Academy in three trucks. 


Twin Falls, Idaho, was the scene of the 
organization of the Idaho Chapter of the 
Alumni Association on Nov. 7. President 
Coates addressed the group of twenty-five 
at its initial meeting, and Mr. Kurt Westen- 
dorf was elected chairman. The new chap- 
ter’s first gesture was to provide a set of flags 
for the Academy chapel. 

The Lutheran Education Society has 
authorized the purchase of a sound projector 
for classroom and extracurricular use and 
the purchase of eight typewriters for the 
recently inaugurated course in typing. 


Ro Boba 
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BOARD FOR 
PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


Assistant Editor of Sunday School Ma- 
terials. —The Board is proceeding with the 
compiling of a list of candidates for the 
position of Assistant Editor of Sunday 
School materials. This position was author- 
ized by the Centennial Convention. 


Addition to the Council on Bible Study. — 
The Board approved the recommendations 
of the Council on Bible Study that Mr. Wm. 
Kramer, Rev. W. H. Beck, and Rev. M. 
Simon be added to the Council. 


Implementing the Bible Study Program. — 
Rev. A. C. Mueller, secretary of the Council 
on Bible Study, reported on the two pilot 
workshops that were held at Kirkwood, Mo., 
and Edwardsville, Ill. These two circuits 
are giving the materials and procedures a 
preliminary trial. This will result in tried 
and tested procedures. 

The Publicity Department of Synod is 
working with us in the preparation of a 
poster, a tract, and a manual on Bible study. 


Extension of News Service. — Beginning 
with January, 1948, the Board for Parish 
Education will discontinue the periodical 
News Service and in its stead will issue 
a new 16-page periodical to be known as 
Parish Education. It was reported that de- 
tails in connection with this publication 
were receiving attention and that progress 
on shaping up the publication was satis- 
factory. 

The new publication will be available free 
of charge to our pastors and teachers and 
members of District Boards of Education, 
just as the News Service was. Subscriptions 
to Parish Education will be $1.00 per year. 
In group subscriptions of five or more, the 
cost will be 80 cents per subscription per 
year. 


Superintendents’ Conference.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Conference of Educa- 
tional Executives (Superintendents, Direc- 
tors, Officials) will be held at Concordia 
Publishing House on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday, January 6—8, 1948. 

Although regular membership in the con- 
ference, with full power to vote and to hold 
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office, is open only to full-time educational 
executives and their assistants who are in 
the service of District or General Board of 
Parish Education of Synod, the conference 
is also open to advisory members from other 
groups interested in the educational pro- 


gram of the Church. 


Educational Conference. — It was resolved 
to hold the Educational Conference on 
July 8 and 9 at Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest. Since the L. E. A. Con- 
vention will be held on July 6 and 7, it will 
be possible for Board representatives to at- 
tend both meetings without undue expense 


or difficulty. 


Lutheran Education Week. — Reports 
reaching us from various parts of the coun- 
try show widespread participation in Lu- 
theran Education Week, 1948. A special 
study is being made of the participation of 
some 600 congregations, representing all 
synodical Districts in the United States and 
Canada. The study includes: type of par- 
ticipation, specific goals that were adopted, 
reaction to the materials, and suggestions 
for future materials. After careful study, 
tabulation, and analysis the results of this 
study will be used to guide the preparation 
of our next materials. The results of this 
study will be reported at some future date. 


District Workshop on Bible Study. — Rev. 
Oscar Feucht, Secretary of Adult Education, 
reports that District workshops on Bible 
study have been held in Minnesota (May), 
North Dakota (May), Kansas (September ), 
Southern Illinois (October), South Dakota 
(October), Western (September), Eastern 
District Pastoral Conference (September), 
Iowa West (November), California and 
Nevada (November), Southern California 
(November), Oregon and Washington (No- 
vember ), South Wisconsin (November ), On- 
tario (December), Iowa East (December). 
District workshops have also been requested 
by the Atlantic District, Oklahoma District, 
and Northern Nebraska District, and are 
being considered by the Southern, Texas, 
and Central Districts. 


Textbook Advisory Committee — Mr. Wm. 
Kramer reported that a meeting of the 
Textbook Advisory Committee had been 
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scheduled for Dec. 29-30. The major topic 
under consideration is the field of inter- 
mediate and upper grade religion. 


Co-ordinating Council. — A meeting of the 
Co-ordinating Council is scheduled for 
Dec. 5—6. This group brings together rep- 
resentatives of our various boards and the 
national organizations in the interest of plan- 
ning a unified parish program. “Resource 
Materials for Planning Your Parish Pro- 
gram” is the work of this committee. 

A. L. M. 


PLENARY MEETING, BOARD 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Board for Higher Education and the 
standing Advisory Council (the Presidents 
of all synodical schools for professional 
training) met Nov. 28 and 29 in the hos- 
pitable environs of Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest. 


Prof. Martin J. Neeb, Executive Secretary 
of the Board, presented a comprehensive 
summary of administrational changes in the 
revised Synodical Handbook affecting synod- 
ical boards and college presidents. The 
Proceedings of the Centennial Convention 
and the newly adopted Handbook were 
thoroughly analyzed and freely discussed 
with a view to reaching a commonly ac- 
cepted interpretation and making specific 
applications. Of immediate interest were 
the enlarged responsibilities and related 
duties of the Board for Higher Education, 
the Board of Directors, the Boards of Con- 
trol, and the presidents of Synod’s colleges 
and seminaries. Extended discussion was 
devoted to the changes made in the method 
of appointing instructors and electing pro- 
fessors to our synodical institutions. 


The practical implications of Professor 
Neeb’s summary were outlined by Dr. O. P. 
Kretzmann in his paper on “The Adminis- 
tration of Faculty Personnel.” While the 
problems in both areas were clearly rec- 
ognized, much progress was made in the 
classification of procedures leading toward 
satisfactory solution. 


Dr. Walter Goetsch acted as discussion 
leader on the possibilities of a more effec- 
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tive Health and Physical Education pro- 
gram for the young men and women at- 
tending Synod’s schools of secondary and 
higher education. An exploratory plan 
was suggested to the presidents for con- 
sideration and possible implementation. 
Dr. Goetsch, a graduate of River Forest, is 
the new member of the Board for Higher 
Education, added to replace Mr. Eugene 
Wengert, who declined reappointment. All 
other previous members of the Board will 
continue to serve for another term. 


The intricacies of institutional budgeting 
and operational cost accounting were an- 
alyzed for possible codification and uniform 
introduction on the basis of papers prepared 
by Prof. Walter Gast. The problems in- 
volved are accentuated by the fact that 
many of our institutions serve an increas- 
ing number of non-professional as well as 
professional students. 


Capital Building Expenditure Budgets 
was the theme of a lively discussion led by 
Mr. Edgar W. Buenger, whose professional 
experience in this field is of inestimable 
value to the Board and the Church. 


A paper on objectives, read by Prof. Wal- 
ter E. Buszin, elaborated upon the synodical 
resolution to introduce or widen the scope 
of music taught in the preparatory schools, 
especially in the fields of liturgics, hym- 
nology, and church music. The matter is 
to be studied by the various schools in the 
light of their needs and opportunities, with 
probable cost estimates to be included in 
future budget requests. 


Sectional meetings of the Board and of 
the presidents concerned themselves with a 
multiplicity of items which will never be 
exhausted as long as students and teachers 
associate on a campus to engage in a process 
called education. 


A review of the resolutions adopted at 
the Centennial Convention again offered 
ample proof of Synod’s abiding concern for 
the welfare of her colleges and seminaries. 

The conference enjoyed the benefit of Dr. 
Behnken’s counsel and a most interesting ac- 
count of church conditions as he found them 
on his recent trip to Europe. _ S. J. Rorx 
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LUTHERAN EDUCATION WEEK, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Zion Lutheran Church (Pastor C. Thomas 
Spitz), Belleville, Ill., observed its second 
successful Lutheran Education Week. 

The program in each case was arranged 
by the Board of Christian Education, ap- 
proved by the voters’ assembly, and carried 
out in detail as planned. 

The recent observance began with divine 
services on Nov. 9, with the sermons stress- 
ing the great importance of Christ-centered 
education. There was open house at the 
Sunday school session of that day; then 
followed the voters’ meeting on Monday 
night, the Sunday school teachers’ meeting 
on Tuesday night, the Walther League meet- 
ing on Wednesday night, and the Parent- 
Teachers Association meeting on Friday 
night. Christian education was emphasized 
and demonstrated at all of these meetings. 
Guest speakers addressed the assemblies on 
Wednesday and Friday nights. Even the 
Ladies’ Mission Society, meeting on Thurs- 
day afternoon, took cognizance of Lutheran 
Education Week. Open house was observed 
at the school all day Thursday. 


The climax of the observance of Lu- 
theran Education Week was reached on 
Thursday night, when a banquet was held 
at Hotel Belleville under the sponsorship of 
the local Lutheran Laymen’s League known 
as Zion Lutheran Men’s Club. The banquet 
was attended by over 150 members of the 
congregation (an increase of 20 over last 
year). Invited to the banquet as guests 
of the congregation and also in attendance 
were the former long-time principal of the 
local high school, the present principal of 
the high school, and the county superin- 
tendent of public schools and their wives. 
The former principal of the high school 
spoke in the name of the guests and paid 
a glowing tribute to the work of the Zion 
Lutheran Parish School and the fine show- 
ing its graduates make in a moral and 
scholastic way as students at the high 
school. 

Public recognition was given to the mem- 
bers of the Board of Christian Education, 
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to the teachers of the day school, the Sun- 
day school, and to the pastor. All these 
attended the banquet without cost to them- 
selves as guests of Zion Lutheran Men’s 
Club. The principal speaker at the banquet 
was Prof. A. C. Repp, occupant of the chair 
of Religious Education, Concordia Sem- 
inary, St. Louis. The topic of his address 
was “The Place of the Lutheran School in 
a Democratic Society.” The address was 
well received by all present. 

The master of ceremonies was Walter E. 
Wagner, a member of Zion Lutheran Church 
and the secretary-manager of the local 
Chamber of Commerce. The teachers of 
the parish school and the members of the 
Sunday school staff, and those of the Board 
of Education were presented by Otto W. 
Wegener, a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the congregation and the past 
president of the Belleville Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Both local daily papers gave excellent 
service to the entire observance of Lutheran 
Education Week by way of publicity and 
report. 

Zion Lutheran Church, Belleville, Iil., is 
sold on the annual observance of Lutheran 
Education Week and is looking forward to 
its return in 1948. C. THomas Spitz 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSSES 
NOT FOR PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


In Iowa the Supreme Court has ruled that 
parochial school children cannot be trans- 
ported in public-school busses. Quotations 
from the ruling follow: “We believe the 
school laws of the State concern only public 
schools, unless otherwise expressly indicated, 
and can apply only to the schools within the 
purview of the school statutes or under the 
control and jurisdiction of public school of- 
ficials. . . . To place private schools upon 
the same basis as the public schools would 
open up a system of control of such private 
schools as would trend to authorize the 
management and government of those 
schools by the State—a result in no way 
sought by either those in control of the 
State public schools or of the private 
schools.” 
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Another case of the same kind, but with 
a reverse twist this time, because it had to 
do with Protestants, came up in the State of 
Washington. There a judge of the Superior 
Court ruled that the pupils attending a 
Christian school maintained by people of 
the Christian Reformed denomination may 
not use public-school busses. He said that 
in a previous case the Washington School 
Bus Statute of 1941, which permitted 
private-school pupils to use public-school 
busses, had been declared unconstitutional. 


Lutheran Standard, Nov. 15, 1947 


THE MARCH OF DIMES 
SERVES YOU 


The 1948 March of Dimes swings into 
line Jan. 15. Marking the tenth anniversary 
of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, it will parade throughout the na- 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


tion for two weeks, bearing banners of hope 
for infantile paralysis victims. 

The origin of infantile paralysis is lost in 
the mists of antiquity. Archaeological find- 
ings indicate that the Egyptians fell victim 
to the disease; and that far to the north, in 
the land of the vikings, youngsters’ limbs 
were warped and wasted through what are 
presumed to have been results of visits by 
the crippler. 
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Then, parents of the stricken must have 
watched with dread as fever laid hold of 
their child, as pain etched deeply into the 
little face, while the mysterious malady ran 
its course. 

While anxiety is found today when in- 
fantile paralysis outbreaks occur, fear has 
given way to hope, and despair has been 
replaced by knowledge that prompt and 
adequate aid is available. 


As a result of public support, the past 
decade has brought more progress in the 
field of treating and curing infantile paralysis 
than was witnessed in the last century. 
Although the past five-year period saw the 
highest infantile paralysis incidence of all 
five-year spans in the nation’s history, with 
service more than kept pace with calls 
for aid. 


Today, because of modern care and treat- 
ment, even those cases which occurred many 
years ago are being assisted with remarkable 
results. And for all cases in recent years, 
crippling is reduced to a minimum, and the 
ultimate in recovery is achieved. 


A dime or a dollar doesn’t seem like very 
much, especially in these days of rising 
costs. But your contribution to the 1948 
March of Dimes will help buy a most price- 
less gift for those who are or may be 
stricken by infantile paralysis. By joining 
the March of Dimes, Jan. 15 to 30, you will 
bring brighter tomorrows to countless num- 
bers of your fellow citizens. 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING CONTROVERSY 


Neither the friends nor foes of universal 
military training are slackening their efforts 
to promote their points of view. In Wash- 
ington the National Security Commission 
was created by 50 national organizations on 
Oct. 24. Former Supreme Court Associate 
Justice Owen J. Roberts heads the group. 
First official act of the new committee was 
to announce that 4 college presidents en- 
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dorsed universal military training. The com- 
mittee said that they are James Conant, 
Harvard; Edmund Day, Cornell; Charles 
Seymour, Yale; and Donald Tressider, 
Stanford. 

President Hutchins of the University of 
Chicago issued a statement soon after the 
Committee’s formation. He said: “UMT is 
extremely unpopular among educators. The 
campaign for UMT will be a dismal failure, 
unless a great hysteria is whipped up for 
war.” Dr. Hutchins added that the “so- 
called public opinion polls which claim that 
UMT is wanted by the people are framed so 
that they do not reveal what the people are 
really thinking.” 


CHICAGO COLLEGE PLAN 
STARTS SIXTH YEAR 


The College of the University of Chicago 
began its sixth year with a record-breaking 
enrollment of 3,200 students. New students 
numbering 1,300 participated in the most 
comprehensive orientation period on any 
campus in the country. An _ eleven-day 
orientation program included 22 hours of 
placement tests given over a five-day period 
to determine the academic level of the stu- 
dents. On the basis of this battery of 
tests, the number of comprehensive examina- 
tions which the entering student must pass 
in order-to qualify for the bachelor’s degree 
is specified. 

If a student shows that he has the equiv- 
alent of one or more of the general college 
courses, he is credited with them. But the 
system works the other way too, and stu- 
dents are not allowed to register for courses 
for which they do not have the prerequisites. 
It is also possible for a student to be ex- 
cused from all comprehensive examinations 
on the basis of performance on the place- 
ment tests. 

When the college began to function in its 
present form in 1942, admitting students 
after their sophomore year in high school 
for a-four-year program of general education 
and awarding the bachelor’s degree at the 
end of the conventional college sophomore 
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year, the enrollment was 1,747. An expan- 
sion of faculty has made it possible during 
the last four years to increase the enroll- 
ment by 400 each year. 

The Nation’s Schools, November, 1947 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Almost 2,300,000 students are enrolled in 
the nation’s colleges and universities, the 
latest check by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion shows. This is 1,000,000 higher than 
the peak enrollment of pre-war years. 


There were 2,285,539 marriages 
618,000 divorces in 1946. 

Despite publicized “improvements” in 
Virginia’s school systems, more teachers 
holding substandard certificates are teaching 
in the State this year than last. The State’s 
school authorities had expected to issue only 
1,800 emergency certificates, but the actual 
number issued for 1947 was 3,268. 


The Christian Century (Nov. 26, 1947) 
reports that the 618 members of Second 
Baptist Church, Houston,.Tex., gave a total 
of $310,018 —almost $500 each —to their 
church last year, of which $85,346.90 was 
designated for missions. 


The Bureau of Vital Statistics, Washing- 
ton, D. C., reports an increase of 25 per cent 
in the number of births during the first nine 
months of 1947 over the corresponding 
period in 1946. This means an increase in 
first-grade enrollments in the fall of 1950 
of approximately 65 per cent above those 
of September, 1940. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
offers 400 afternoon, evening, and Saturday 
classes for teachers in the metropolitan area 
of New York City. The purpose is an at- 
tempt to raise the present teaching standards. 


and 


Dr. Carleton Simon of New York, a noted 
criminologist, recently made the following 
public statement: “Vice finds its best soil 
for growth in the adolescent age. Greater 
attention should be given to youth in sex 
education. Sex questions occupy the minds 
of young folks more than adults realize.” 
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Dr. Simon furthermore asserted that “un- 
bridled sex desires, which are astonishingly 
prevalent, throw as many boys into de- 
linquency as sex expression throws girls into 
prostitution.” 


The editor of The Nation’s Schools, in the 
November issue, rather vehemently attacks 
the teaching of religion on released time. 
He called the released-time movement 
“a dangerous and divisive procedure for our 
democratic way of life.” He predicted that 
someday the shortsighted proponents of this 
movement “may awaken to find that narrow 
self-interest has resulted in the destruction 
of the temple of democracy — nonsectarian 
public education.” 


Lessons in Arithmetic Through School 
Savings is a new study guide for use by 
teachers of elementary grades issued by the 
Treasury Department in Washington. The 
25-page guide suggests activities and exer- 
cises with United States money, especially 
savings stamps and bonds. It presents prob- 
lems and facts about the purchase of stamps. 
and bonds in the form of interesting tables 
and graphs. The guide will help teachers. 
emphasize thrift in connection with their 
teaching of arithmetic on practically all 
levels of the elementary school. Copies are 
available free of charge from United States 
Savings Bonds Offices in any State or the 
Education Section, U.S. Savings Bonds: 
Division, Washington 25, D.C. 


The Lutheran Annual, 1948, and its com- 
panion, the Kalender, 1948, are again wel- 
come guests in our homes. The Annual is. 
becoming more and more an indispensable 
reference for pupils, especially in the upper 
grades of our schools. Price, 85 cents. 


If you did not see it in the exhibit booth 
at the Centennial Convention, you have by 
this time received a copy of “Lutheran 
High Schools —a Challenge of the Second 
Century.” This informative and attractive 
eight-page tract no doubt thrilled you when 
you noted the progress which Lutheran 
secondary education is making throughout 


Synod. 
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UNITED. STATES TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


SCHOOL SAVINGS CERTIFICATE 


hivels wecond egeneall ents 
pa Ps k Savings Program 
to promote understanding of the 
national and, personal reasons for saving 
and to give students the opportunity 
fo save regularly al school for the purchase of 


U cS, Savings Stamps and Bonds. 


For the Secretary of the Treasury 


Classroom Certificate available to every classroom participating in the School Savings 
Program. Printed in blue on heavy white paper, this attractive symbol of regular saving 
and investment in Government securities is a constant reminder to students that they can 
help to make their own future secure. Space is provided for the signatures of school and 
U.S. Treasury officials. 


Available on request from the U.S. Savings Bonds Office in each State or from 


the Education Section, U.S. Savings Bonds Division, Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


Edited by Epwin J. Wrsracut 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of these books available 
to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Arthur Diesing, H. Gross, Albert G. Huegli, John Klotz, W. O. Kraeft, 
Theodore Kuehnert, A. V. Maurer, E. H. Ruprecht, Alfred F. Schmieding. 


EDUCATION 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS. By Educational Committee of the 
National Union of Christian Schools. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 1947. 378 pages. $5.00. 

A course of study for schools is never static. It incorporates the thoughts, ideas, and 
ideals of men and women drawn from their experience and selected after years of trial 
and error. When such a course of study is set against the cyclorama of a definite philosophy 
of education, and if that philosophy be a Christian philosophy, the result should merit a 
careful examination by everyone interested in education. 

The Course of Study for Christian Schools includes, in Part One, the philosophy of 
Christian education and general objectives of Christian education. Part Two includes the 
subject fields of Bible study, mathematics, language arts, social science, science, physical 
education, and the fine arts. Each of these subject fields is treated as to philosophy, ob- 
jectives, practical suggestions, evaluation suggestions on a grade basis, suggested textbooks, 
and a bibliography. Throughout the book the emphasis is on the Christian approach, the 
activities are Christ-centered, the textbooks selected for content not in opposition to the 
Word of God, and the bibliography carefully selected. 

The Course of Study for Christian Schools written for the Christian School Society may 
be a welcome supplement to our General Course of Study for Lutheran Elementary 


Schools. — E. H.R. 


HANDBOOK FOR REMEDIAL READING. By William Kottmeyer. St. Louis: Webster 
Publishing Company, 1947. 179 pages. $1.68. 

The author of this volume is director of the Reading Clinic of the St. Louis Public 
Schools and as such has had a rich experience in the psychological and educational treat- 
ment of the nonreader and the retarded reader. This experience is reflected in the many 
valuable suggestions for improvement and correction methods and procedures usable and 
necessary in remedial reading. 

In addition, the author’s critical analysis of some of the accepted and traditional as- 
sumptions underlying our American educational system, such as “grades” and annual 
“promotions,” is like the application of a very necessary disinfectant. 

The book is refreshing and direct in style, easy to read, and of interest to classroom 


teachers, administrators, remedial teachers, and curriculum and textbook makers. — A. F. S. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By Stella van Petten Henderson. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. 401 pages. $4.00. 

The author, associate professor in the Department of Education, Illinois State Normal 

University, has prepared this volume as a textbook in philosophy of education. She does 

not use the historical approach, but discusses the various aspects of modern educational 
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thought and practice from the philosophical and psychological angles. A readable book 
which helps toward understanding the development of modern educational philosophy and 
contributes toward an evaluation of its various aspects. — T. K. 


THE TEACHER AND HIS WORK. By George Gould and Gerald Yoakam. New York: 
The Ronald Press Company, 1947. 318 pages. $3.50. 


This book may serve as an orientation for the beginning teacher and a reorientation for 
the teacher in office. Included are characteristics and aptitudes of the teacher, his economic 
status, his personal and professional opportunities, his duties and responsibilities, the con- 
tribution of educational theorists, the relation of the school to society, child-teacher relation- 
ships, teacher-community relationships, and problems associated with the evaluating of 
teaching and learning. — E. H. R. 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE: ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1947. 268 pages. $2.90. 


This book is intended to fill a gap in the broad field of guidance. The nature and 
needs of educational guidance, ways of understanding individuals, ways of acquiring 
knowledge of educational opportunities, programs of educational guidance in secondary 
schools and in higher educational institutions, and principles of counseling are treated in 
the first section of the book. The second part, the records of actual interviews, shows how 
school-guidance workers have dealt with a variety of common counseling problems. 
Of interest to faculties of our high schools and to teachers working with young people. — 
E. H.R. 


SCHOOLS FOR A NEW WORLD. American Association of School Administrators. 
Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1947. 448 pages. $2.50. 


This yearbook attempts to state the problems which face our society, to indicate that 
education can resolve these issues, to give direction to curriculum makers, to show public 
education in action in small, medium-sized, and large communities, and, on the State 
level, to suggest ways for evaluating the program of education in any community. — E. H. R. 


THE MODERN JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. By William T. Gruhn and Harl R. Douglass. 
New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1947. 492 pages. $3.50. 


After presenting a brief history and philosophy on which the Junior High School rests, 
the authors present the educational program of these schools on the basis of current practice 
and point to desirable procedures for their improvement. — W. O. K. 


PsyCHOLOGY 


NEW FIELDS OF PSYCHIATRY. By David M. Levy. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1947. 171 pages. $2.75. 


Psychiatry is no longer limited to the treatment of mental aberrations in hospitals or 
to private practice. As new methods of psychiatric therapy emerge, broader applications 
of it are made in treating delinquents, in schools, industry, politics, and other areas of 
civilization. Dr. Levy gives an interesting description of the way in which psychiatry has 
begun and may further develop in making a worth-while contribution to the problems of 


present-day society. The book is not too technical for reading by pastors, teachers, social 
workers, and counselors. — A. F. S. 


SCIENCE 


A SCIENTIST’S APPROACH TO RELIGION. By Carl Wallace Miller. N 
Macmillan, 1947. 127 pages. $2.00. , of. Newer 


This is another attempt to reconcile the so-called conflict between science and theology 
by substituting for Christianity a broad theism. Though the author claims to be a Christian 
he finds the Scriptural doctrine of the vicarious atonement unsatisfactory and denies the 
immortality of the soul. The titles of the chapters sound quite orthodox, but the author 
insists that most of the Christian concepts — God, the Cross, faith, the Trinity, sin — must 
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be reinterpreted in the light of modern thinking. In spite of the publisher’s claim this 
book can hardly “clarify the thinking of many clergymen” and “be of great value as a 
book for open-minded but somewhat skeptical laymen.” — J. K. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN MEDICINE. By Richard Harrison Shryock. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 457 pages. $5.00. 


A history of medicine from the 17th century to the present day. An attempt is made 
to connect the history of medicine with the history of the period covered. The book is 
well written, though at times it seems that too many unimportant names are introduced. 
Particularly interesting and valuable is the section on the history of 20th century medi- 
cine. — J. K. 

LITERATURE 


V-LETTER AND OTHER POEMS. By Karl Shapiro. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 
1944. 63 pages. - $2.00. 


Karl Shapiro is one of the best of our younger American poets. His first book, Person, 
Place, and Thing, 1942, won him a Guggenheim Fellowship and a special award from the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters. V-Letter was written while the author was serving 
with the U.S. Army in the Southwest Pacific. It is, however, not war poetry in the usual 
sense. In his introduction Shapiro writes: 

“I have tried to be on guard against becoming a ‘war poet.’ ... We know very well 
that the most resounding slogans ring dead after a few years, and that it is not for poetry 
to keep pace with public speeches and the strategy of events. We learn that war is an 
affection of the human spirit, without any particular reference to ‘values.’ In the totality 
of striving and suffering we come to see the great configuration abstractly, with oneself 
at the center, reduced in size but not meaning, like a V-letter.” — A. D. 


TRIAL OF A POET. By Karl Shapiro. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1947. 81 pages. 
$2.00. 

The latest of Karl Shapiro’s publications is divided into three sections. The first, 
“Recapitulations,” is autobiographical in content, light at times, satirical, but always 
penetrating. It reveals the progress of an individual soul born during the First World War 
and writing during the Second. The second section is entitled, “The Progress of Faust.” 
The title poem uses the legend of Faust as a symbol of the development of Western 
civilization from the Renaissance to the atomic bomb. The third section consists of one 
longer poem in dialog form. In the title poem of the book, Shapiro discusses stimulatingly 
the position of the poet in society. Like his Essay on Rime, he takes up most of the 
fundamental issues of modern literature and cultural discussions. Karl Shapiro’s books 
are musts for anyone interested in modern American literature, and they are richly rewarding 
for anyone interested in modern culture. — A. D. 


POEMS FOR MUSIC. By Robert Hillyer. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. 83 pages. 
$2.50. 

Mr. Hillyer, 1933 Pulitzer Prize winner for poetry, has here selected the seventy of 
his purely lyric poems, written since 1917, which he most wants to keep. A delight for 
those who appreciate the more conventional type of modern poetry in delicate lyrical 
style. — A. D. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE SENECAS. By Walter D. Edmonds. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company, 1947. 218 pages. $2.50. 

The latest book of the author of Drums Along the Mohawk. Here the author tells the 
story of four women taken captive by the Indians in their attack on Dygartsbush, New 
York, in 1778. The romantic theme is treated in the modern realistic fashion familiar to 
the readers of the earlier Edmonds’ books. — A. D. 


THE INTERVALS OF ROBERT FROST. By Louis and Esther Mertins. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1947. 91 pages. $2.75. 

A biographical bibliography. There are 33 pages devoted to tracing the locale of 

Frost’s poems and the date and place of their publication. The periods are divided into the 
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San Francisco Interval, 1875-1885; the Lawrence Interval, 1885-1900; the Derry In- 
terval, 1900—1912; the Dymock Interval, 1912-1915; Amherst Interval, 1916—1936; 
Cambridge Interval, 1936-1943; Hanover Interval, 1948-. 

The following 46 pages contain an excellent bibliography, constituting the Mertins’ 
collection of Frost, now at the Mertins’ Southern California ranch home. Ultimately the 
collection will be a part of the University of California Library. 

A welcome and reliable guide for lovers of Frost’s poetry. The account is factual and 
judicious. Only in the “Derry Interval” does the writer become unduly rhapsodic. — A. D. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PLAYS. Edited by Richard A. Cordell. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company, 1947. 447 pages. $3.00. 

A good collection of modern plays for the high school or college library. It contains 
three British plays: Sir James Matthew Barrie, The Admirable Crichton; John Galsworthy, 
The Silver Box; and W. Somerset Maugham, The Circle; Six American plays: Eugene 
O’Neill, Anna Christie; Elmer Rice, Street Scene; Maxwell Anderson, Winterset; Robert 
Emmet Sherwood, Abe Lincoln in Illinois; Lillian Hellman, The Little Foxes; John P. 
Marquand and George S. Kaufman, The Late George Apley; and two continental plays: 
Edmond Rostand, Cyrano de Bergerac; and Karel Capek, R. U. R. 

Each play is preceded by a biographical sketch and a discussion of the play. There 
are also supplementary reading selections, useful to anyone who wishes to pursue wider 
reading in the field of modern drama. — A. D. 


LEGENDS OF PAUL BUNYAN. Collected by Harold W. Felton. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1947. 418 pages. $2.50. 

Another addition to the growing literature about the mythical logging hero, looming 
ever larger in American folklore. It is a rather comprehensive collection of Bunyan 
stories and legends in prose and poetry. The selections are very uneven, ranging from 
interestingly developed stories to mere outlines of stories. Valuable to any student of Paul 
Bunyan are the extensive bibliographies of all material pertaining to Paul Bunyan, con- 
taining a list of the actual legends, of critical and controversial articles appearing in theme, 
music, drama, art, and sculpture. The book is illustrated in color and black-and-white 
drawings by Richard Bennett. — A. D. 


History 


BERLIN UNDERGROUND. By Ruth Andreas-Friedrich. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1947. 312 pages. $3.00. 

The underground movement in Hitler's Germany was a modest one. This book 
describes the efforts of a small group of “dissenters” to counteract some of the more 
vicious aspects of Nazism. It is in the nature of a diary covering the eventful years from 
1938 to 1945. 

Those who may have wondered why the resistance movement proved so ineffective in 
Germany will get a clearer understanding of the problem from the author, who participated 
in such efforts. There is a sense of excitement in the account and, on occasion, a glimpse 
of heroism in the midst of monotonous routine and daily frustration. — A. G. H. 


DARK DECEMBER. By Robert E. Merriam. The Full Account of the Battle of the 
a Chicago and New York, the Ziff-Davis Publishing Company, 1947. 236 pages. 

One of the most amazing episodes of the entire recent war was the Battle of the Bulge 

It represents the last desperate charge of the beleaguered German forces, slowly bein 
thrust backward in the final phases of the European campaigns during December. 1944 
Although it was foredoomed to failure, the daring plan so surprised the allied forces that 
the optimism which had begun to fill the hearts of war-weary people was suddenly chilled 
It was the greatest pitched battle of the War, involving more than a million men But 
when it was over, the German losses sealed their fate, and heroic legends had begun to 
grow around the American exploits at Bastogne, St. Vith, and other hotly contested places 
Very simply, Hitler’s plan was to push through to Antwerp, cut off the allied rear 
bases, and crush twenty to thirty divisions. The author, a member of the historical 
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section of the War Department, builds up a fascinating and well-authenticated account 
of what happened as the Nazis broke through our weakly held lines and how their scheme 
was frustrated at terrible cost. If you like true war stories, you will enjoy Dark December 
and learn of the confusion of modern warfare at the same time. — A. G. H. 


NUREMBERG DIARY. By G. M. Gilbert. New York: Farrar, Straus, and Company, 
1947. 471 pages. $5.00. 


The Nuremberg trial will have a special place in history if for no other reason than 
that it represents the final act in the uncovering of the gigantic hoax which Hitlerism 
turned out to be. Men like Goering, Hess, Von Papen, and Streicher played leading parts 
in the tragic drama. What were their reactions when the final curtain came? To this 
question Dr. Gilbert devotes his book. As prison psychologist at the Nuremberg jail, he 
was closely associated with the fallen Nazi rulers. His analysis in diary form strips 
away all pretense and with cold objectivity analyzes the testimony and personal quirks 


of the prisoners. This is an excellent addition to the growing library on the whole Nazi 
movement. — A. G. H. 


TOM’S TOWN. By William M. Reddig. New York: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1947. 
394 pages. $4.00. 

“This is the story of the House of signe oa the family that exerted a major influence 
on Kansas City, Missouri, politics for a half-century and finally established a dictatorial 
control that extended to the Missouri State capitol and had important national ramifications.” 
So says the author, a former Kansas City newspaperman. It is also a good example of 
machine politics in its humorous as well as in its evil aspects. A dramatic tale, it contains 
a lesson in the practical operations of democracy in a big city. The “eternal vigilance” 
of a newspaper and an aroused citizenry finally ended the power of Tom Pendergast’s 
organization, but the threat of such enterprises against the body politic always remains. 
Incidentally, the connections of the thirty-third President of the United States with the 
Pendergast machine are thoroughly explored. One of the most remarkable features about 
Boss Tom’s machine was the loyalties it aroused in the hearts of its adherents. There’s 
a lesson in that, too, if one could identify it. 

Read Tom’s Town, and wake up to some political realities of our form of govern- 
ment. — A. G. H. 


RELIGION 


GREAT MISSIONARIES TO CHINA. By J. Theodore Mueller. Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1947. 135 pages. $1.50. 

Not only are the eyes of the world focused on China, but the Church is vitally in- 
terested in that vast country, teeming with a population of more than 400,000,000. Our 
Synod has been carrying on mission work in China for more than two decades. This book 
pictures, in very readable style, the historic background of China and traces the Christian 
mission activities from approximately 600 A.D. down to the beginning of our century. —T.K. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“EDUCATION FOR OUR TIME.” Survey Graphic. November, 1947. 60 cents. 


It is assumed that schools are basic for the continued existence of a free society; that 
it is through the process of education in these institutions that liberty and justice are 
perpetuated. The social order is dynamic and accordingly a flexibility in educational in- 
stitutions is mandatory. Therefore the pattern of educational facilities must be re-evaluated 
periodically to ascertain the extent to which adjustments have been made to meet current 
needs without sacrificing the time-honored essential aspects of a democratic society. An 
evaluation of our institutions servicing all ages is presented in this publication. It is a 
survey which deserves attention. — H. H. G. 


“SCHOOL POPULATION OF THE FUTURE.” By Hope T. Eldridge and Joel Williams, 
Bureau of the Census. School Life, November, 1947, pp. 22—27. 


Every individual who in any way is concerned with educational leadership and planning 
should read and study this article. The authors speak of “projections” and “forecasts” 
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rather than “future estimates” or “predictions.” Even the statistician is anxious to avoid an 

air of conviction about the future which the last two terms seem to imply. What present 

child population will mean for our elementary and high schools can be at least considered 

after a study of this article. Much of our planning will be influenced by these trends. — 

A. V. M. 

“A NEW APPROACH TO SCHOOL DESIGN.” School Management, November, 1947, 
page 3. 

In Salina, Kansas, school design has taken a new turn. A 18-classroom plant has been 
planned on a plot 256X476 feet. It will serve 440 pupils in the kindergarten and the 
six primary grades. Each one of the thirteen classrooms is square, each has bilateral day- 
lighting and ventilation. This is achieved by turning each room 45 degrees on its vertical 
axis in relation to the school’s center corridor. Detailed verbal and visual descriptions 
make the brief article worth reading. — A. V. M. 


“THE P. T. A. FOR HOME-SCHOOL CO-OPERATION.” By Members of State Board 
of Managers of the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers. Submitted by Mrs. 
Milton L. Weiner. Educational Press Bulletin, October, 1947, pp. 5—18. 

Good parents want to give understanding sympathy to the education of their children. 
They want to know their children’s teachers. They want to know all the teachers of the 
school. They want to learn what they may do at home in order to help their children. 
They feel that home-school co-operation is not only desirable, but necessary. This article 
tells why and how these desirable purposes may be achieved. — A. V. M. 


“PARENT PARTICIPATION IN THE SCHOOL PROBLEM.” By H. F. Gabbard. 
School Life, December, 1947, pp. 23—25. 

There are some teachers to whom the whole concept of parents in the educational 
picture serves as an irritant. Modern schools, however, emphasize that parents should be 
a part of all work that deals with children. 

The present article gives help with such items as “How to Reach Parents,” “A Mother’s 
Council,” “Classes for Parents,’ and “Parent Committees Working with Teachers.” — 
AV NES 


“READING PROBLEMS IN MATHEMATICS.” By Helen Rowe and Irene McEnroe. 
Chicago Schools Journal, January-June, 1947, pp. 65-71. 

The student who can compute rapidly and accurately, provided he is not obliged to read 
the problem which requires these processes, is familiar to every teacher. A committee 
of fifteen high school teachers studied these questions: (1) What are the reading problems 
in the learning process in mathematics? and (2) What is the nature of the procedure 
which should be tried in solving these problems? The article will provide helpful sug- 
gestions for the solution of this reading difficulty as it relates to arithmetic. — A. V. M. 
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